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“My  friends  ware  doing  drive-bys,  robbing 
people,  Jumping  people.  Three  of  them  got 
killed.  I  was  in,  but  I  found  a  way  out.  i  had  a 
.380  automatic.  I  threw  my  weapon  away.” 

—  Charley  D.,  16,  student  at  Downtovw  High  School,  San  Francisco 


Epidemic  youth  violence  got  plenty  of  attention  in  America  last  year.  But  what  was  being  done  about  it? 

Throughout  1994,  a  news  team  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  went  looking  for  solutions.  They 
found  Charley  D.  and  hundreds  of  other  Northern  California  children,  educators  and  community  leaders 
waging  and  benefiting  from  an  unnoticed  war  on  violence. 

Repiorters  Scott  Winokur,  Carla  Marinucci  and  Greg  Lewis  and  photographers  Mark  Costantini  and 
Craig  Lee  published  more  than  30  articles  last  year  about  people  and  programs  dedicated  to  taking  back  our 
schools  and  streets  teaching  peace. 

Tlieir  work  drew  a  huge  response  from  educators  and  community  leaders  from  around  the  country  and 
prompted  new  programs  aimed  at  stopping  youth  violence. 
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A  Hearst  Newspaper 


Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 
In  January? 


All  Things  To  All  People 

Newspapers  in  1994  moved  toward 
reinventing  themselves  as  a  mass 
medium  that  appeals  to  divergent 
groups  and  individuals. 

Student  Journalists 
Forced  To  Give  Police 
Unpublished  Photos 

University  of  Southern  Illinois  - 
Carbondale  ‘compromise’  means 
some  student  journalists  may  have 
to  testify  at  trial  of  Halloween 
rowdies. 

Court  Rules  Journalists  Are 
Professionals 

U.S.  District  Court  says  former 
Washington  Post  reporter  not 
entitled  to  overtime  pay  because 
journalists  are  considered  artistic 
professionals  who  are  exempt  from 
overtime  privileges. 

Pillorying 

The  New  York  Times 

Women  style  writers  and  colum¬ 
nists  rap  Times  reporter  over  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  lady’s  ‘off-the- 
record’  comments. 

1 994  Ends  On  High  Note 

Outlook  for  1995  ad  spending  is 
good,  but  below  1994  growth,  as 
soaring  newsprint  prices  cloud  the 
profit  picture. 


Going  Regional 

Thomson  says  it  will  sell  25  of  its 
smaller  dailies  and  cluster  others  in 
‘strategic  marketing  groups.’ 

Minority  Teamwork 

Black,  Hispanic  newspapers  team 
up  in  Los  Angeles  area. 

Target  Date 

For  New  Telco  Legislation 

Republican  lawmakers  set  July  4  as 
day  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  have  passed  a  law  replacing 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

The  Voracious  Readers  In 
Czechoslovakia 

The  Czech  Republic  has  eight 
national  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  nearly  1.8 
million. 


Redesign  Prompts  Change 
In  Chicago's  Best  Food  Day 

Chicago  Tribune’s  decision  to 
redesign,  rename  and  shift  by  one 
day  the  publication  of  its  weekly 
food  guide  section,  is  followed  with 
changes  by  other  city  papers. 

Microsoft  Denounces 
Bogus  Story  Carried 
On  The  Internet 

Microsoft  first  ignored  the  bogus 
story,  but  after  the  story  continued 
to  circulate  and  calls  persisted, 
Microsoft’s  public  relations 
machine  decided  to  strike  back. 

Robotic  Camera 
At  OJ.  Trial 

Simpson  trial  Judge  Lance  Ito 
initiates  the  idea. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 
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The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 


Sfart  ywr  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212}  675-4380. 
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It’s  an  exciting  time  for  our  industry  as  newspapers  gear 
up  to  transform  themselves  into  multi-media  information ; 
providers,  it’s  an  era  filled  with  promising  opportunities-^ 
and  a  lot  of  promises  that  will  go  unkept. 

When  it’s  time  to  put  words  Into  action,  call  TMS.JWe’re 
working  to  make  television  listings,  columns,  cartoons 
and  news  services  available  for  interactive  deUvery—irt 
audio,  by  fax  or  online.  Our  quality  content  and  production 
services  can  be  a  great  complement  to  your  own  local  ; 
content  efforts— no  matter  what  equipment  yoi/re  usingi 
or  what  online  service  you’ve  signed  up  with. 

Like  you,  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  development  work  ahead  of  us 
and  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions.  But  a  decade  of  real 
experience  as  an  interactive  provider  gives  us  a  head  starti 
in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  these  new  media— arid  J 
the  skills  and  creativity  to  deliver  more  than  just  buzzwords. 

For  more  information,  call  your  TMS  representative  or/  : 
Jay  Fehnel  at  1-800-2456536.  ;  j 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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FEBRUARY 

8-10  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus 

0- 11  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

21-23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Wynfrey 
Hotel,  Birmingham 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -6  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8-  11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

9  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  2- 14  —  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wyndham  Hamilton  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

1  2- 14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
25-28  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4- y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

T-S  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 
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About  Awards 

Wheel  Awards.  Detroit  News  reporter  Bryan  Gruley 
took  the  top  prize,  the  Golden  Wheel  Award,  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Press  Foundation’s  International  Wheel  Awards  com¬ 
petition,  recognizing  coverage  of  the  automotive  industry. 
The  prize  carries  $3,500. 

Pre  Feelball  Writers  Awards.  Greg  Logan  of  News- 
day  and  Don  Ketchum  with  the  Phoenix  Gazette  received 
top  reporting  honors  in  the  annual  writing  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Professional  Football  Writers  of  America. 

Brian  Hewitt  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  recognized 
for  feature  writing,  and  Ron  Pollack  from  Pro  Football 
Weekly  for  his  column. 

AP  Graphics  Centesl.  Jeff  Harper  with  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader  and  Jim  Heck  from  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News  were  the  big  winners  in  the  inaugural  Mis- 
souri-Kansas  Associated  Press  Graphics  Contest. 

Greg  Latza  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  took  the  C.G. 
Wellington  Memorial  Sweepstakes  Award,  the  best-of- 
show  photo  prize,  named  for  the  late  Kansas  City  Star  ed¬ 
itor.  Latza  also  won  small-newspaper  sports,  feature  and 
picture  story  awards. 

Chris  Ochsner  of  the  Capital-Journal  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
took  large-newspaper  sports  and  picture  story  honors. 

Ival  Lawhon  Jr.  from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  David  Barton  of  the  Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.,  won  top  news  photo  prizes.  Rich  Sugg  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  took  first  place  in  feature  photography. 

NYSBA  Zengar  Awards.  The  New  York  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  has  named  the  winners  of  its  John  Peter  Zenger 
Media  Awards,  recognizing  reporting  in  the  state  that  ed¬ 
ucates  the  public  about  the  law,  discloses  practices  in  the 
legal  community  that  need  review  and  correction,  or  en¬ 
hances  efforts  to  improve  the  justice  system. 

Michele  Locastro  of  the  Auburn  Citizen,  Jim  Pfiffer  from 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  and  Michael  Wentzel  with  the  De¬ 
mocrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester  and  Amy  Poe  from  the 
Troy  Metroland  were  recognized  in  the  single  article  cate¬ 
gory. 

Jennifer  Schuller  from  the  Plattsburgh  Press-Republican, 
Mary  Beth  Pfeiffer  with  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  Erik  Kriss 
and  Jon  Craig  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  Justin 
Brown  of  New  York  City’s  Our  Town  took  awards  for  their 
series. 

Continuing  coverage  prizes  went  to  Laura  Suchowolec 
from  the  Daily  Gazette  in  Schenectady  and  Edward  Felsen- 
thal  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Herald -Journal’s  Frank  Cammuso  was  honored  for 
his  editorial  cartooning,  and  Robert  Miraldi  from  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  paper  was  cited  for  commentary. 

Michigan  Haii  of  Fame.  Three  Michigan  journalists  — 
Detroit  News  assistant  managing  editor  Luther  Keith,  re¬ 
tired  Midland  Daily  News  publisher  Norman  “Slim”  Rum¬ 
ple  and  late  Detroit  Free  Press  sportswriter  Hal  “Swami” 
Schram  —  have  been  named  to  the  Michigan  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame. 
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“CoverSTORY...oiir 
TMC  revenues  have 


“CoverSTORY  brings  a  new  dimension  to  our  newspaper  without  the  expense  of  additional 
personnel  The  publication  attracts  a  non-traditiorud  newspaper  reader  and  as  a  result, 
our  TMC  revenues  have  jumped  77°A  I  have  nothing  but  great  Mn^  to  say  about  CoverSTORYT 


Bob  Werner,  Publisher,  Great  Bend  Tribune 


CoverSTORY  is  the  fastest  growing  entertainment 
package  in  the  industry.  The  dynamic  design  and  fresh, 
original  reporting  bring  new  excitement  to  any  paper. 
For  more  information: 

Send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3 150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  1 15 
V  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 

\  Fax:  708-299^9509. 

\  Or  call:  Paid  Camp,  Publisher,  I -800-21 STORY. 


Name 


Newspaper, 


Phone  Number 


Gireat  Bend. 

Tribune 


Address, 


City/State/Zip 


The  Best  Performer 
IN  THE  Entertainment  Business. 
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NEWS 

9  Fire  Bosses, 

Hire  Reporters 

That’s  how  one  California  newspaper 
copes  with  soaring  newsprint  costs; 
Tribune  Co.  back-office  support  takes 
up  the  slack. 

1 0  Supermarket 
Tabloids  Set  Pace 
In  O.J.  Case 

The  mainstream  press  often  scrambles 
to  follow  up  on  fact-supported  stories 
in  the  national  weeklies. 

1 2  Creating  A 
New  Daily 
In  Milwaukee 

The  morning  Sentinel  and  afternoon 
Journal  become  one  newspaper  in 
April. 

1 6  Covering  A 
Controversial 
Story 

A  soccer  writer  is  shunned  after  re¬ 
porting  that  a  college  coach  faced 
charges  of  sexually  harassing  a  former 
team  manager. 

21  Media  Get  To 
Cover  Release 
Of  Wolves 

Wolf  transport  supporters  and  the 
press  win  their  cases  when  eight  of  the 
animals  are  released  in  Yellowstone, 
and  local  reporters  are  on  the  scene. 

24  Police  Officer 

Assaults  Photographer 
A  high-profile  witness  at  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial  gets  into  an  altercation 
with  a  Spokane  Spokesman'Review 
photojournalist. 

29  Public  Opinion 
Of  News  Differs 
From  Editors’  Views 

The  Times  Mirror  Center  compares 
findings  of  its  News  Interest  Index  to 
those  of  an  Associated  Press  poll  of 
news  executives. 


SECTIONS  DEPARTMENTS 


I  8  Campus  Journalism  —  Editor  in 
chief  of  Columbia  University  student 
paper  forced  to  resign  after  fire  alarm  fi' 
asco 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

26  Advertising/Promotion  —  HUD 
clarifying  classified'odvertising  language 
policy  ;  Planned  redesign  of  Tribune  arts 
page  panned  by  Chicago  theaters;  Alter' 
nate  delivery  firms  seeking  relaxation  of 
mail  regulations 

30  News  Tech  —  Technology  and 
production  managers  on  the  move;  Or¬ 
ders  and  installations 

32  Interactive  Communications  — 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  joining  World 
Wide  Web  in  a  format  that  includes  ad' 
vertising  from  IBM,  Coldwell  Banker 
and  Del  Monte 

36  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
TMS  publishing  daily  cartoon  fax 

39  Classified 


2  About  Awards 
2  Calendar 

5  The  New  Curmudgeon 

The  most  important  mission  for  jour¬ 
nalists  covering  the  new  Congress  is 
connecting  campaign  contributions  to 
legislators’  political  behavior  —  i.e., 
“Rep.  McGillacudy  voted  for  lifting  the 
ban  on  assault  weapons.”  Next  sen¬ 
tence;  “The  NRA  contributed  $2,500 
to  his  last  campaign.” 

6  Editorials 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

^  Newspaperdom 

25  Book  Reviews 

29  Stock  Tables 

68  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Popular  wisdom  that  most  of  the  to¬ 
day’s  young  people  are  uninterested  in 
complex  issues  in  the  written  word 
clearly  is  false. 
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by  Thomas  Winship 

Computer  journalists 
should  target  Congress 


HE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


mm 

ewt  Gingrich,  who  enjoys  a  mul- 
timillion  dollar  GOPAC  slush  fund, 
said  hack  in  1990: 

“Congress  is  increasingly  a  system  of 
corruption  in  which  money  politics  is 
defeating  and  driving  out  citizen  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Who  knows  it  or  has  said  it  better? 

The  wholesale  purchase  of  Congress 
reached  its  nadir  in  the  November 
elections,  and  the  need  for  campaign- 
finance  reform  legislation  finally  has 
become  the  hot  button  issue  of  the 
time.  No  matter,  it  will  go  the  way  of 
health  care  legislation  unless  the  press 
stirs  itself  to  cover  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
money-in-politics  like  never  before. 

The  essential  ingredients  for  action 
are  present. 

•  The  public  is  indignant. 

•  We  have  a  new  deal  on  Capitol 
Hill,  scores  of  new  faces,  and  new  lead¬ 
ership  in  Congress. 

•  The  facts  and  figures  are  available, 
and  waiting  to  be  used,  in  state  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  Federal  Elections  Commis¬ 
sion  (FEC),  and  in  a  fantastic  public 
interest  center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Center  for  Responsive  Politics. 

•  We  have,  everywhere,  sophisticat¬ 
ed  computerized  newsrooms  and  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  reporters  who  are  at  home  in 
front  of  the  screen. 

•  Finally,  we  have  a  new  journalist 
initiative  in  the  form  of  the  Freedom 
Forum  Foundation’s  recent  commit¬ 
ment  of  funding  to  research  and  mon¬ 
itor  media  coverage  of  Congress. 

So,  let  us  take  our  cue  from  Newt. 
The  most  important  mission  for  the 
press  is  to  connect  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  to  legislators’  political  behavior 

Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 
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for  everyone  to  see  —  i.e.,  the  ficti¬ 
tious  “Rep.  Frank  McGillacudy  voted 
for  lifting  the  ban  on  assault  weapons.” 
Next  sentence,  “The  NRA  contributed 
$2,500  to  his  last  campaign.” 

For  some  time,  several  reporters 
have  done  terrific  work  in  matching 
money  to  votes.  Dwight  Morris  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Jill  Abramson 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  come  to 
mind.  So  do  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

But  the  list  of  money-chasing  re¬ 
porters  is  short,  indeed,  which  is  just 
the  way  congressmen  and  presidential 
aspirants  like  it. 

Why  shouldn’t  it  also  be  a  matter  of 
routine  coverage  for  all  newspapers  to 
print  an  updated  financial  profile  of 
each  member  of  their  congressional 
delegation  before  they  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  an  upcoming  session?  Why 
shouldn’t  voters  be  reminded  of  rele¬ 
vant  contributions  to  a  congressman 
each  time  he  or  she  casts  a  controver¬ 
sial  vote? 

For  the  money-chaser,  it  is  energy, 
not  a  Ph.D,  that  is  the  primary  requi¬ 
site.  In  Washington,  two  invaluable 
sources  are  Kent  Cooper  of  the  FEC 
and  Ellen  S.  Miller  at  the  Center  for 
Responsive  Politics. 

he  FEC  collects  from  the  states 
the  bare  facts  on  contributions  to  can¬ 
didates.  The  big  hitch  here  is  that  of¬ 
ten  there  is  a  long  delay  in  placing 
them  into  their  computers,  although 
paper  lists  are  readily  available  for  the 
asking. 

Next  stop  could  be  Ellen  Miller,  who 
seems  to  infect  any  red-blooded  re¬ 
porter  with  the  “money  chase”  reli¬ 
gion. 

The  center  tracks  the  influence- 
seekers  and  their  dollars,  categorizes 
them  by  industry,  and  lays  out,  for  the 


asking,  mountains  of  information  sug¬ 
gesting  that  most  congressmen  vote 
the  way  they  do,  or  abstain  from  voting. 

Last  fall,  the  center  sponsored  a 
handbook.  Follow  the  Money,  by  Larry 
Makinson.  It  is  designed  to  help  re¬ 
porters  set  up  databases  that  relate 
campaign  donations  to  a  politician’s 
public  behavior. 

im 

■  W  ■  iller  tells  it  all  in  the  book’s  in¬ 
troduction: 

“Twenty  years  after  the  Watergate 
scandals,  public  anger  over  ‘politics  as 
usual’  is  higher  than  it’s  ever  been.  In 
poll  after  poll,  between  75  and  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  people  say  they 
believe  that  elected  officials  care  more 
about  special  interests  than  about  the 
people  themselves.  As  long  as  politi¬ 
cians  can  continue  to  accept  (and  ac¬ 
tively  solicit)  thousands  of  dollars  in 
contributions  every  election  year  from 
the  very  industries  and  interests  they’re 
supposed  to  be  regulating  —  at  no  po¬ 
litical  risk  to  themselves,  and  without 
the  voters  ever  being  the  wiser  —  the 
only  direction  that  public  cynicism  can 
go  is  up.” 

How  should  print  editors  do  justice 
to  this  story? 

1.  Ask  your  local  political  editor, 
not  the  Washington  bureau,  to  direct 
an  ongoing,  money-in-politics  effort. 

It  should  be  managed  from  the 
home  front  because  your  resident  polit¬ 
ical  chief,  his  state  house  and  city  hall 
reporters  know  best  how  to  spot  which 
local  big  shots  contribute  to  their  con¬ 
gressman,  and  why. 

2.  In  state  and  city  elections,  news¬ 
papers  should  run  the  long  listings  of 
who  gave,  and  how  much,  to  each  ma¬ 
jor  candidate,  starting  with  say,  $250, 
and  upwards.  These  lists  should  run  as 

(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  37) 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
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Political  ads 

IT  IS  GOOD  news  that  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  fall  print  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  luring  politicians  into  running  more  of  their  ad  dollars  in 
newspapers  has  attracted  attention  in  some  important  quarters  {E&P, 
Jan.  28,  p.  26).  The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA)  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  get  into  the  act  this  year  by  creating  an  industry-wide 
strategy  and  campaign  to  target  the  political  market  in  1996.  It  will  be  a 
national  campaign,  but  undoubtedly  it  will  feature  the  localness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  just  as  did  the  New  Jersey  ad  campaign  which  told  can¬ 
didates  they  were  wasting  70%  of  their  money  in  broadcasting  by  talking 
to  voters  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  1994,  p.  28). 

NAA’s  position  also  got  the  attention  of  the  600-member  American 
Association  of  Political  Consultants.  Its  president,  Thomas  Edmonds,  said 
that  “at  last,  something  is  happening,  and  the  giant  is  stirring  .  .  .  Where 
have  newspapers  been  all  this  time?”  The  credibility  of  newspapers  is  im¬ 
portant  to  this  group  whose  members  may  be  responsible  for  campaign 
spending. 

Actually,  the  giant  has  been  stirring  for  some  time,  but  no  one  except 
E&P  paid  any  attention.  In  fairness  to  three  other  newspaper  groups  who 
organized  their  drives  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  two  of  them  for  the 
’92  campaign,  it  must  be  noted  that  New  Jersey’s  campaign,  which  is  now 
attracting  attention,  was  not  the  first. 

A  program  organized  by  the  Oklahoma  newspaper  publishers  (E&P, 
Nov.  28,  1992,  pp.  6,  21)  brought  in  $600,000  in  political  advertising  to 
those  newspapers.  It  prompted  an  E<S?P  editorial  comment  that  “there  is 
gold  out  there,”  and  the  suggestion  that  newspapers  in  other  states  might 
want  to  copy  the  idea.  That  was  before  we  learned  that  the  newspapers  of 
California  and  the  Northwest  dailies  had  their  own  campaigns.  The 
Northwest  campaign  brought  large  increases  in  political  ad  expenditures 
to  those  newspapers  (E&P,  Jan.  30,  1993,  p.  25).  The  Portland  Oregonian 
reported  it  carried  95  pages  of  political  ads;  the  Spokane  and  Tacoma 
newspapers  experienced  increases  of  50%  to  60%.  Other  newspapers  ben¬ 
efited  similarly.  Members  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  —  42  dailies  and  100  weeklies  —  in  organizing  their  campaign  for 
1994  offered  three  ads  to  politicians  for  the  price  of  one  (E&P,  Aug.  7, 
1993,  p.  28). 

Each  of  these  campaigns  differs  from  the  others  with  various  induce¬ 
ments  being  offered,  but  the  four  newspaper  groups  from  coast  to  coast 
have  shown  they  have  been  imaginative  and  aggressive  in  going  after  this 
business.  A  well-organized  national  campaign  that  all  newspapers  can  ap¬ 
ply  to  their  local  conditions  should  go  a  long  way  to  winning  back  a  clas¬ 
sification  of  advertising  which  not  too  long  ago  had  been  exclusively 
theirs. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Campus  administrators: 
censors  or  publishers? 


RECENTLY,  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
University  (BYU)  administrators  were 
criticized  as  censors  of  the  campus 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Universe  (E&P, 
Oct.  22,  1994). 

Examples  of  censorship  included  the 
images  of  the  provost  bent  over  a  desk, 
editing  copy  for  the  newspaper  and  an 
editorial  cartoon  banned  from  publica¬ 
tion.  Students  cry  censorship,  yet,  in 
light  of  examining  the  structure  of  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers,  the  situation  more 


Newspaperdom» 

so  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  House 
newsprint  investigating  committee, 
including  Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
a  California  newspaper  publisher, 
have  protested  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  against  the  decision  to  make 
5,000  tons  of  newsprint  available  to 
French  publishers. 

They  wrote:  “Why  should  France 
appeal  to  us  —  3,000  miles  away  — 
for  pulp  and  paper  when  the  world’s 
greatest  glut  of  pulp  and  paper  ca¬ 
pacity  is  right  next  door  in  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Russia?” 

The  State  Department  defended 
the  deal,  saying  it  "was  necessary  to 
maintain  public  communications  in 
the  liberated  area. 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  complained  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  about  delays  in  release  of 
casualty  lists  which  have  caused 
considerable  anguish  among  the 
families  of  servicemen.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  the  list  of  casu¬ 
alties  is  long  and  the  release  of 
names  is  delayed  until  all  have  been 
cleared  —  and  the  next  of  kin  of  all 
have  been  notified. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  3 ,  J  945 


closely  resembles  that  of  a  publisher 
making  questionable  decisions. 

When  examining  campus  news¬ 
papers  at  state-owned  institutions,  the 
division  between  administrators  and 
the  campus  newspapers  is  clearly  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  First  Amendment.  College 
administrators  are  state  employees, 
thus  inferring  that  they  represent  the 
state  and  censorship  and  prior  restraint 
by  government  officials  will  not  be  tol¬ 
erated.  Campus  newspapers  at  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions  are  different. 
Since  they  are  not  state-funded,  there 
is  no  control  exerted  by  government 
officials.  Thus,  no  censorship  or  prior 
restraint  exists. 

In  actuality,  the  organizational  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  campus  newspaper  at  BYU 
more  closely  resembles  most  U.S  news¬ 
papers  since  the  publisher  (in  this 
case,  the  college)  provides  space  to 
work,  equipment,  supplies  and,  in 
some  cases,  salaries.  In  essence,  the 
college,  more  specifically  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  becomes  the  publisher. 

Brent  Harker,  assistant  director  of 
public  communications  at  BYU,  said 
Rex  Lee  sees  himself  as  publisher  of 
the  student  newspaper.  Indeed,  there  is 
strong  legal  precedent  to  support  his 
position.  The  highly  criticized  Hazle- 
wood  vs.  Kuhlmeier  case  gives  some 
credibility  to  the  existence  of  a  school 
administrator  as  a  publisher.  However, 


the  real  issue  is  not  one  of  legal  justifi¬ 
cation  but  one  of  an  ethical  dilemma 
on  whether  a  college  president  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  publisher. 

The  administrator-publisher  roles 
are  inherently  at  odds.  School  admin¬ 
istrators  promote  positive  images  of 
their  institution  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  they  have  made,  while  publish¬ 
ers  print  papers  that  explore  ways  to 
improve  circumstances  and  provide 
criticism  of  institutions. 

This  incongruous  position  places 
the  administrator  in  the  role  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  of  the  university 
against  the  dual  role  of  being  a  pub¬ 
lisher  that  occasionally  criticizes  the 
institution  he  or  she  serves. 

In  all  cases,  the  administrative  role 
of  the  college  president  will  win  over 
the  role  of  publisher.  One  solution  for 
BYU  is  to  divest  itself  of  the  laborato¬ 
ry  paper  for  a  paper  that  is  indepen¬ 
dent,  self-supporting  and  governed  by 
a  publications  board.  This  would  re¬ 
move  the  college  president  from  an 
ethical  dilemma,  as  well  as  allowing 
students  journalistic  freedom. 

However,  the  students  would  be  still 
subject  to  a  publications  board  just  like 
reporters  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  subject  to  overseeing  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  home  office  of  chains. 

BYU  professor  John  Hughes  said  it 
best  when  he  made  reference  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  “Everyone  is 
owned  by  somebody.” 

Ed  Adams 

Adams  is  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Angelo  State  University.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  a  junior  college  where 
current  BYU  Provost  Bruce  Hafen 
served  as  president.  He  graduated  from 
BYU  the  same  year  as  Rex  Lee. 
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What's  Developing 

New  technology  is  improving  the  way  newspapers  do  a 
lot  of  things,  and  newspaper  photography  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  From  enhancements  on  tried  and  true  equipment 
to  new  digital  cameras,  from  online  wire  photo  services 
to  digital  archiving  ...  the  picture  is  changing. 


FOCUS 

Photography  in  Newspapers  is  a  special  pullout  sec¬ 
tion  that  will  look  at  the  craft  and  technology  of  pho¬ 
tojournalism  today.  Of  course  news  photographers, 
editors  and  technicians  have  special  interest  in  this 
section,  but  so  will  publishers,  circulation  managers 
and  others  who  have  responsibility  for  providing 
readers  with  the  best  product  possible. 


Time  Exposure 

Your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  not  only  reach  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  83,000  readers,  it  also  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  1995  NPPA  Digital  Photography  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  March  1-4.  And  a  special 
mailing  will  be  made  to  all  chief  photo  editors  at  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers. 


Don't  Miss  the  Shot 

Make  sure  your  ad  is  included  in  Photography  in 
Newspapers.  Call  your  local  E&P  representative 
today,  or  call  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380. 
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Fire  Bosses, 

Hire  Reporters 

That’s  how  one  Calif,  paper  copes  with  soaring  newsprint  costs; 
Tribune  Co.’s  centralized  back-office  support  takes  up  slack 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

UNDER  CRUSHING  COST  pres¬ 
sure,  the  Escondido,  Calif.,  Times  Ad¬ 
vocate  is  taking  an  unusual  tack:  It’s 
slashing  management. 

“At  some  point,  it  came  down  to  a 
choice  between  chiefs  and  Indians, 
and  we  felt  we  had  to  find  a  way  to  op¬ 
erate  with  fewer  chiefs,”  president  and 
publisher  John  Armstrong  said. 

The  elimination  of  three  director- 
level  jobs  is  designed  to  offset  30% 
higher  newsprint  costs  this  year,  and 
some  of  the  savings  will  go  toward  hir¬ 
ing  several  reporters,  Armstrong  said. 

The  management  restructuring 
eliminates  the  positions  of  director  of 
sales  and  marketing,  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  operations  and,  later  this 
year,  chief  financial  officer.  Their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  be  handled  by  man¬ 
ager-level  supervisors,  who  will  report 
to  Armstrong.  The  41,000-circulation 
daily,  a  sister  daily  and  a  weekly  to¬ 
gether  employ  270  people. 

With  newsprint,  the  biggest  expense 
after  payroll,  expected  to  cost  at  least 
30%  more  this  year,  “we  felt  we  need¬ 
ed  to  do  all  we  could  to  avoid  passing 
along  this  additional  cost  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Armstrong  said. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  im¬ 
prove  our  local  news  coverage,  and 
that  also  costs  money.” 

The  paper  is  able  to  cut  some  man¬ 
agement  because  its  parent  company. 
Tribune  Co.,  over  the  past  two  years  or 
so  has  been  quietly  centralizing  back- 
office  operations,  including  account¬ 
ing,  employee  benefits,  human  re¬ 
sources,  and  communications  at  its 
Chicago  corporate  headquarters. 

While  newspaper  chains  have  long 


centralized  such  functions  as  purchas¬ 
ing  and  law,  individual  newspapers  and 
broadcast  outlets  traditionally  have 
tended  to  their  own  accounts  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

Centralization  allows  Tribune  Co.’s 
businesses  to  reduce  staffing  for  rou¬ 
tine  office  functions  by  shifting,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  payroll  to  a  more  specialized 
and  equipped  staff  in  Chicago,  leaving 
the  Times  Advocate  more  money  to  de¬ 
vote  to  covering  the  news. 

The  Times  Advocate  already  elimi¬ 
nated  one  job  when  Chicago  opera¬ 
tions  took  over  human  resources’  du¬ 


Carr  did  not  know  how  many  jobs 
centralization  has  eliminated  overall 
for  Tribune  Co.,  whose  units  employ 
nearly  10,000  people.  While  local  oper¬ 
ations  will  always  need  some  support 
staff,  “the  functions  that  make  sense 
will  continue  to  be  consolidated,”  Carr 
said. 

Tribune’s  Orlando  Sentinel  has  al¬ 
ready  eliminated  25  to  30  jobs  so  far, 
and  it  has  not  done  shifting  opera¬ 
tions,  said  Richard  Darden,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  administration. 

He  said  the  service  centers  “have 
taken  advantage  of  new  technology 


“At  some  point  it  came  down  to  a  choice  between 
chiefs  and  Indians,  and  we  felt  we  had  to  find  a 
way  to  operate  with  fewer  chiefs,”  president  and 
publisher  John  Armstrong  said. 


ties  about  two  years  ago,  and  it  plans 
to  do  without  its  top  financial  officer 
when  Tribune  Co.’s  Finance  Services 
Center  assumes  accounting  functions 
later  this  year. 

Armstrong,  nevertheless,  praised  the 
supervisors  whose  positions  are  being 
eliminated:  sales  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  Mary  Jacobus,  circulation  and  oper¬ 
ations  director  Mike  Manning,  and 
chief  financial  officer  Gary  Pekala. 

“The  idea  is  to  consolidate  as  many 
back-shop  operations  as  possible  in  a 
central  location,”  said  Tribune  Co. 
spokesman  Bob  Carr.  “There  are 
economies  of  scale  and  procedure  that 
are  staggering.  You  can  do  more,  more 
efficiently,  with  a  better  trained  work 
force.” 


and  economies  of  scale  to  improve  ser¬ 
vice  and  cut  costs.” 

The  ability  to  share  computer  files 
actually  allows  the  financial  service 
center  in  Chicago  to  mail  bills  to  Or¬ 
lando  subscribers,  who  send  their 
checks  to  the  Sentinel  via  Chicago. 

Where  the  service  comes  from  is  ir¬ 
relevant,  Darden  said.  What  matters  is 
that  it  is  better. 

When  employees  nationwide  need 
to  deal  with  the  payroll  or  human  re¬ 
sources,  they  can  call  Chicago  through 
an  800  number  and,  for  example, 
change  their  payroll  deductions,  using 
an  automated  system. 

“Employees  like  it  because  it’s  quick 
and  clean,”  Carr  said  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  BEOT 
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Supermarket 

Tabloids  Set 
OJ-  Case  Pace 

Mainstream  press  has  often  had  to  scramble  to  follow  up 
on  fact-supported  stories  in  the  national  weeklies 


by  MX.  Stein 

NEVER  MIND  THAT  O.J.  Simpson’s 
murder  trial  was  about  to  get  under 
way. 

The  story  in  Los  Angeles  was  the  re¬ 
portedly  bitter  in-fighting  between  two 
of  his  lead  lawyers  and  the  attempts  of 
a  third  to  smooth  it  all  over. 

Behind  the  bickering,  which  made 
front  pages  and  the  six  o’clock  news 
around  the  country,  was  the  burning 
question  of  who  gave  Tony  Frost,  a 
writer  for  the  supermarket  tabloid  the 
Star,  the  scoop  on  Simpson’s  interview 
with  police  the  day  after  the  murders 
of  his  ex-wife  Nicole  Brown  Simpson 
and  her  friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 


For  the  media,  the  fracas  again  high¬ 
lighted  the  issue  of  the  supermarket 
tabloids’  role  in  setting  the  pace  in  the 
Simpson  trial. 

An  investigator  for  high-powered 
Simpson  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  ac¬ 
cused  co-counsel  Robert  Shapiro  of 
selling  the  transcript  of  the  interview 
to  Frost  for  $5,000.  Shapiro  denied  the 
accusation,  although  he  conceded  he 
had  chatted  with  Frost  at  a  restaurant 
in  what  he  described  as  an  attempt  to 
“set  me  up.” 

For  a  couple  of  days,  Bailey  and 
Shapiro,  previously  great  pals  and  col¬ 
leagues,  were  not  speaking  to  each 
other.  Johnnie  Cochran,  who  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  Simpson  defense  effort,  threat¬ 


ened  to  fire  one  of  the  “dream  team” 
attorneys  if  the  twosome  didn’t  patch 
things  up. 

The  threat  apparently  worked,  at 
least  to  outward  appearances.  The 
next  day,  Jan.  18,  Bailey,  Shapiro  and 
Cochran  arrived  at  the  courthouse  arm 
in  arm,  vowing  to  give  their  unified  all 
to  win  an  acquittal. 

In  his  running  Simpson  case  col¬ 
umn,  the  Spin,  Los  Angeles  Times 
writer  Bill  Boyarsky  commented,  in 
connection  with  the  Bailey-Shapiro 
spat,  that  the  tabloids  “have  often 
been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  story.  To  the  dismay  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press,  legal  scholars  and  seri¬ 
ous  attorneys,  the  tabs  have  exerted 


According  to  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Bill  Boyarsky,  the  supermarket  tabloids  "have  often  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
Simpson  story.  To  the  dismay  of  the  establishment  press,  legal  scholars  and  serious  attorneys,  the  tabs  have  exerted  their 


splashy  influence  on  the  coverage  of  the  case  and  even  played  a  role  in  the  trial  itself." 


The  above  pages  are  from  the  Jan.  31  edition  of  the  Star. 
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their  splashy  influence  on  the  coverage 
of  the  case  and  even  played  a  role  in 
the  trial  itself.” 

Pointing  to  the  mainstream  coverage 
given  the  attorneys’  squabble,  Boyarsky 
went  on,  “We  in  the  establishment 
press  were  running  news  that  had  its 
genesis  in  one  of  the  biggest  supermar¬ 
ket  tabloids,  the  Star.” 

But,  according  to  the  columnist, 
news  is  news  whether  it  runs  in  the 
Star,  National  Enquirer  or  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Although  deploring  checkbook  jour¬ 
nalism,  Boyarsky  said  “reporters  should 
chase  the  news  —  good,  bad,  exciting 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Simpson 
lawyers,  sleazy.” 

Star  editor  Richard  Kaplan  chortled 
over  the  idea  of  the  mainstream  media 
chasing  his  stories. 

“It’s  nice  to  look  back  and  see  them 
one  step  behind,”  he  said  in  a  phone 
interview  from  his  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  of¬ 
fice.  “They  can  wiggle  and  squirm  at 


following  us,  but  if  they  don’t  want  to 
be  in  that  position,  they  should  do 
their  jobs  better.  Those  who  can,  do; 
those  who  can’t,  criticize.” 

Kaplan,  who  has  a  degree  from  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  and  is  a  former  editor  at 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  contended  that 
the  Star  and  other  weekly  tabloids 
have  forced  the  dailies  to  play  catch-up 
on  several  major  stories,  including  the 
Gary  Hart  scandal  and  Bill  Clinton’s 
alleged  affair  with  Gennifer  Flowers 
when  the  president  was  still  governor 
of  Arkansas. 

Defending  the  Star’s  reporting  meth¬ 
ods,  Kaplan  asserted:  “We  publish  only 
what  we  can  check  out  and  prove. 
Many  tips  do  not  check  out,  and  we 
don’t  run  anything  on  them.” 

The  interview  was  held  on  the  day 
after  a  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  Star 
libeled  Rodney  Dangerfield  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  characterized  the  comedian  as 
a  booze  hound  and  drug  user.  The 
head  was  “Rodney  Dangerfield  Swills 
Vodka  by  the  Tumblerful,  Smokes  Pot 
All  Day  and  Uses  Cocaine.” 

However,  U.S.  District  judge  S.W. 
Lew  awarded  Dangerfield  only  $45,002, 


instead  of  the  $4  million  he  had 
sought. 

The  comic’s  attorney  said  he  would 
appeal  the  amount. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Lew  explained  that  the  Star  has  no  real 
assets  since  all  revenue  is  controlled  by 
its  parent  firm,  American  Media  Oper¬ 
ations. 

Besides,  the  judge  went  on.  Danger- 
field’s  reputation  was  “considerably  less 
wholesome  than  the  California  Danc¬ 
ing  Raisins.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Star  continued  to 
play  the  Simpson  story  big.  The  Jan.  24 
issue  featured  a  cover  of  Nicole  Simp¬ 
son  modeling  a  sexy  swimsuit  —  high¬ 
lighting  her  “one  day”  as  a  model,  the 
caption  said. 

Inside,  Tony  Frost  offered  a  synopsis 
of  Simpson’s  upcoming  book,  1  Want  to 
Tell  You.  The  story  quotes  a  “source 
who  visited  Simpson  in  L.A.  Men’s 
Jail”  as  saying,  “The  prospect  of  the 
book  being  published  has  kept  O.J.’s 


spirits  up.  He’s  been  badly  depressed. 
He  told  me,  ‘The  letters  and  cards  I’ve 
received  from  well-wishers  have 
helped  keep  me  going.’  ” 

On  page  22,  another  Simpson  piece 
headed  “Nicole’s  Final  Hours  on 
Earth,”  also  by  Frost,  was  based  on  a 
purported  “exclusive”  interview  with 
Candace  Garvey,  wife  of  former  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  star  Steve  Garvey, 
and  a  friend  of  Nicole’s. 

The  story  said  Mrs.  Garvey  broke 
her  “long  silence”  regarding  the  mur¬ 
ders  and  “finally  describes  in  harrow¬ 
ing  detail  O.J.’s  strange  behavior  .... 
Her  startling,  hitherto-secret  diary  be¬ 
gins  the  eerie  countdown  to  Nicole’s 
murder.” 

Paper  launches 
religion  magazine 

THE  DAILY  INDEPENDENT  of 
Ashland.  Ky.,  in  December  started  a 
monthly  tabloid  section  on  religion. 

Called  Religion,  it  is  distributed  with 
the  paper  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  The  48-page  tabloid  is  printed 
on  55-pound  newsprint. 


AP  journalists 
get  3%  pay  hike 

UNIONIZED  ASSOCIATED  Press 
journalists  have  ratified  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  a  3%  pay  raise  each 
year. 

The  pact,  affecting  1,400  reporters, 
editors  and  clerks,  was  approved  by  a 
54%  majority  vote  and  replaces  one 
that  expired  Nov.  30. 

The  new  contract  improves  pension, 
life  insurance  and  401  (k)  programs  but 
eliminates  retirement  health  insurance 
for  new  hires. 

The  pension  hike  helps  600  senior 
employees. 

Pay  increases  raise  top  minimum  for 
reporters  to  $817  a  week  the  first  year, 
$841  the  second. 

Reno  goals  met 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  JANET  Reno 
recently  told  a  delegation  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  (ASNE)  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  implemented  many  of  the 
freedom  of  information  goals  she  out¬ 
lined  in  a  speech  to  the  group  during 
its  annual  convention  last  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ASNE  Bulletin. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  backlog 
of  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re¬ 
quests  and  acting  with  a  presumption 
of  openness,  Reno  told  the  editors  she 
would  consider  a  request  to  formulate 
a  clear  policy  against  FBI  and  other 
federal  agents  posing  as  journalists. 

Seven  get 
Patterson  grants 

SEVEN  JOURNALISTS  HAVE  been 
selected  to  receive  grants  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son  Foundation.  The  recipients  will 
spend  a  year  traveling,  researching  and 
writing  articles  for  the  foundation’s 
quarterly  publication. 

The  1995  fellows  are  Don  Baker  of 
the  Washington  Post;  Anna  Husarska 
from  New  Yorker  magazine;  Joel  Mill- 
man  with  Forbes  magazine;  Kay  Mills,  a 
freelance  writer  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif;  Randy  Olson,  a  Pittsburgh-based 
freelance  photographer;  Douglas  Root, 
a  freelance  writer,  also  in  Pittsburgh; 
and  Corinne  Schmidt,  a  freelancer  in 
Lima,  Peru. 


Star  editor  Richard  Kaplan  chortled  over  the  idea 
of  the  mainstream  media  chasing  his  stories. 
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Creating  A 
New  Paper  In 
Milwaukee 

Journal  and  Sentinel  merger  means  less  people,  bigger  news  hole, 
more  sports,  more  family  coverage,  lots  of  digests  and  indexes 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BACK  IN  THE  days  when  Time  maga¬ 
zine  used  to  apotheosize  its  “top”  15 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  always  made  the 
cut. 

But  time  and  fortune  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  afternoon  Journal  and 
its  morning  cycle  sister,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  dwindling  circulation  of  the 
Journal  and  the  ever-harsher  impera¬ 
tives  of  the  newspaper  economy  led 
slowly  but  inexorably  to  a  certain  dete¬ 
rioration  in  both  papers. 

“As  we’ve  divided  resources  between 
the  two  papers  over  the  years,  we  have 
just  dropped  a  lot  of  that  stuff,”  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel  Inc.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  James  Currow  said  in 
an  interview. 

Currow  was  talking  about  sports 
agate  and  high-school  game  coverage, 
but  he  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
discussing  any  other  section  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Or  some  non-newsroom  issues, 
such  as  the  Journal’s  faltering  home  de¬ 
livery  service. 

However,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  two  papers  are  merging  April 
2,  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  executives  say 
the  new  paper,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel,  will  mark  the  return  of  a  first- 
class  paper  to  Milwaukee. 

Bigger  news  hole 

At  a  time  when  news  holes  are 
shrinking  at  newspapers  around  the 
country,  the  Journal  Sentinel  will  have  a 
news  hole  that  averages  10  pages  more 
than  either  existing  paper,  editors  say. 

And  it  will  contain  more  of  the  news 
Milwaukeeans  say  they  want:  more 
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The  morning  Sentinel  and  the  afternoon  J 
April  2. 

crime  coverage,  more  neighborhood 
coverage,  more  sports  agate,  more  high 
school  sports  —  more  sports  in  general. 

It  will  be,  editors  say,  one  of  those 
papers  that  appeal  to  readers  both  time- 
pressed  and  hungry  for  depth. 

“It  will  have  lots  of  digests,  lots  of  in¬ 
dexes,  lots  of  what  Mario  calls  ‘finger 
food:’  items  you  can  get  through  quickly 
....  At  the  same  time,  we  will  signifi¬ 
cantly  increase  suburban  coverage,  lo¬ 
cal  coverage,  political  coverage,”  Sen¬ 
tinel  editor  Keith  Spore  said. 

Mario  is  Mario  Garcia,  the  newspa¬ 
per  designer  affiliated  with  the  Poynter 
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Journal  will  become  one  newspaper  on 


Institute,  who  is  creating  a  new  look  for 
the  new  paper. 

Advertisers  will  finally  be  able  to  buy 
the  entire  market  in  a  single  buy,  the 
paper’s  marketers  say. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  newspaper 
will  have  weekly,  as  well  as  daily,  zoned 
distribution. 

And  while  the  ad  rates  are  going  up 
to  reflect  a  higher  anticipated  circula¬ 
tion,  the  cost-per-thousand  will  go 
down,  the  paper  said. 

To  replace  a  morning  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  175,000  and  an  afternoon 
paper  with  a  circulation  headed  below 
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Staffers  at  the  Journal  (left)  and  Sentinel  (right)  get  the  initial  details  about  the  merger. 
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200,000,  the  Journal  Sentinel  should 
boast  a  circulation  of  320,000,  manage¬ 
ment  says. 

“We’re  creating  a  newspaper  like 
you’ve  never  seen,”  goes  the  slogan  for 
the  extensive  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  planned  for  the  Journal 
Sentinel. 

Human  cost 

Journal  and  Sentinel  editors  say  de¬ 
termination  to  create  a  great  paper  is  a 
heartening  upside  to  the  human  cost  of 
the  merger. 

Of  the  3,500  full-  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployees,  more  than  200  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  must  depart  the  paper  —  54  of 


them  from  the  newsrooms  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Sentinel.  The  company  says 
it  must  eliminate  between  500  to  550 
full-time  equivalent  jobs  by  June  1  at 
the  latest. 

Terms  of  voluntary  severance  and 
early  retirement  packages  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  24.  Employees  will  have 
until  March  7  to  decide  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  package  or  risk  layoffs  in  the 
event  there  are  not  enough  voluntary 
departures. 

“Bob  Kahlor  insisted  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  this  [merger],  then  we  are 
going  to  make  a  terrific  paper,”  said  Sen¬ 
tinel  editor  Spore,  speaking  of  Robert 
Kahlor,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
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officer  of  parent  company  Journal  Com¬ 
munications. 

“Bob  is  a  businessman,  but  he  has  a 
journalist’s  instincts,”  Spore  continued, 
“and  he  said  that  whatever  we  did  was 
going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than 
what  we  are  doing  now.” 

The  new  paper  is  still  aborning  and 
will  need  an  influx  of  newsroom  ideas, 
said  Mary  Jo  Meisner,  Milwaukee  JouT' 
nal  editor  and  vice  president. 

Meisner  has  some  ideas  already,  how¬ 
ever. 

New  beats 

For  one  thing,  she  says  she  intends  to 
flatten  the  newsroom  structure  and  re¬ 


think  the  system  of  beats  used  at  both 
papers. 

“I  want  to  build  more  teams  and 
make  the  beats  less  oriented  in  terms  of 
feeding  sections,”  Meisner  said. 

“We’ve  talked  about  getting  away 
from  ‘building  reporting’  exclusively  and 
more  toward  issues  that  interest  people, 
more  toward  issue  beats,”  she  added. 

One  addition  that  is  almost  certain 
will  be  a  weekly  section,  perhaps  a 
tabloid,  devoted  to  the  family,  broadly 
defined. 

Also  certain  to  stay  is  the  morning 
Sentinel’s  relatively  new  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Monday  business  tabloid. 

Many  other  decision  have  yet  to  be 


made,  she  said. 

“It’s  zero-based  newspapering,”  said 
Meisner,  who  will  be  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  Sentinel. 

In  newsrooms  of  uncertain  staffing, 
however,  there  is  skepticism  about  the 
future. 

There  are,  after  all,  hard  personnel 
decisions  to  be  made  ahead.  Like 
Noah’s  ark,  the  merged  paper  suddenly 
has  two  of  everything:  two  food  edi¬ 
tors,  two  editorial  cartoonists,  two 
court  reporters  —  even  two  features 
editors  who  happen  to  be  husband  and 
wife. 

“Jim  Currow  and  Keith  and  Mary  Jo 
are  talking  a  great  deal  about  how 
great  this  newspaper  is  going  to  be,  and 
certainly  we  hope  we  do  create  a  great 
newspaper,”  said  Larry  Sandler,  Sen¬ 
tinel  business  reporter  and  first  vice 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  lo¬ 
cal. 

“But  great  newspapers  are  not  born 
out  of  a  desire  to  save  money,”  Sandler 
continued. 

“Great  newspapers  are  based  on  a 
commitment  to  quality  and  an  ongoing 
commitment  of  resources. 

“That  has  not  been  the  history  of 
our  company,  so  I  think  people  are  jus¬ 
tifiably  skeptical  ....  We’ve  seen  be¬ 
fore  a  pattern  of  starting  off  strong 
with  some  initial  hoopla  that  eventual¬ 
ly  gets  cut  back.” 

The  Guild,  which  represents  about 
360  employees,  was  one  of  eight  unions 
that  issued  a  statement  condemning 
the  merger  as  “not  well  thought  out,” 
which  was  made  “without  any  involve¬ 
ment  by  the  employee  owners  of  this 
newspaper  and  any  input  from  the 
community  itself.”  (continues) 
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The  company  says  it  must  eliminate  between 
500  to  550  full-time  equivalent  jobs  by  June  1 
at  the  latest. 


Milwaukee  won’t  become  a  one-pa¬ 
per  city  until  April  2,  but  the  end  of 
daily  newspaper  competition  was  all  but 
sealed  at  budget  meetings  last  August. 

As  executives  from  the  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel  recount  the  meetings,  the 
group  assembled  in  a  gloomy  mood  — 
even  as  they  were  coming  off  a  strong 
year  that  was  profitable  for  both  papers. 

Historical  tides 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  officers  knew 
they  were  bucking  several  strong  histor¬ 
ical  tides; 

•  Their  flagship  Journal  was  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  and  Milwaukee  had  long 
ago  changed  from  a  city  of  factories  and 
breweries  to  a  service  economy. 

The  Journal’s  circulation  slumped 
with  the  transformation;  At  214,753  in 
the  last  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
FAS-FAX  report,  the  Journal’s  circula¬ 
tion  had  peaked  21  years  ago  at  375,326. 

•  The  a.m.  cycle  Sentinel  was  not 
taking  up  the  slack;  Its  circulation, 
175,330  at  the  last  report,  had  remained 


basically  static.  It  was  down  about 
10,000  over  the  past  decade. 

•  Dwindling  circulation  meant  adver¬ 
tising  rates  could  not  be  increased. 

•  Cost-cutting  and  efficiencies  were 
maintaining  profitability,  but  1995,  the 
executives  knew,  would  bring  big  price 
increases  in  newsprint.  In  dollars,  the 
papers  were  looking  at  an  additional  $9 
million  just  for  newsprint. 

“We  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
generate  enough  revenue  to  offset  the 
costs  we  faced,”  Currow  said. 

And  there  was  the  feeling  among  ed¬ 
itorial  management  that  resources  were 
already  spread  too  thin  across  both  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  newsprint  factor  was  like  a  final 
blow,  Meisner  said. 

“What  we  were  going  to  have  to  con¬ 
front  was  not  improvements  but  reduc¬ 
tions,  cutbacks  —  and  that  led  us  to 
think  that  we  would  have  to  look  in  a 
different  direction,”  Meisner  said. 

As  various  options  were  discussed, 
keeping  two  papers  looked  more  and 


more  implausible. 

“The  compromises  that  were  suggest¬ 
ed  were  unacceptable,  unacceptable  to 
me  as  an  editor  and  1  think  they  would 
be  unacceptable  to  every  journalist  in 
that  newsroom,”  Spore  said. 

As  if  their  own  instincts  were  not 
enough,  research  spelled  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  pretty  clearly. 

journal/Sentinel  commissioned  three 
separate  research  studies;  Thomas  Hol¬ 
bein  and  Associates  surveyed  readers, 
Frank  Magid  and  Associates  studied 
area  lifestyles,  and  Ernst  &  Young  ap¬ 
praised  financial  trends. 

“All  the  recommendations  were  to 
consider  merging  the  papers,”  Currow 
said. 

Keeping  afternoon  publication  by  be¬ 
coming  a  single  all-day  paper  was  never 
really  considered,  Currow  said. 

“When  papers  were  going  the  all-day 
route,  they  didn’t  have  the  newsprint 
prices  we  do,”  he  said. 

Nor,  he  added,  was  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  outright  killing  the  Sentinel, 


which  was  founded  in  1837  and  is  Wis¬ 
consin’s  oldest  continuing  business. 

“That  was  never,  ever  considered,” 
Currow  said.  “All  the  research  has 
come  back  time  and  time  again  that 
both  papers  have  very  strong  brand 
identities.” 

Merger  option 

Journal/Sentinel  Co.  top  executives 
began  intensely  —  but  discreetly  —  ex¬ 
ploring  the  merger  option  through  the 
fall.  They  talked  with  executives  who 
had  merged  papers  in  other  cities,  such 
as  Kansas  City,  Richmond,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  and  San  Diego. 

“We  tried  to  be  as  low-key  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Currow  said,  but  rumors  began  to 
grow  through  the  year-end  holidays. 

Finally,  a  popular  afternoon  radio 
talk-show  host  forced  the  issue  with  the 
inaccurate  story  that  Journal/Sentinel 
Co.  had  decided  to  “kill”  the  Sentinel. 

While  local  television  and  radio  news 
covered  the  speculation  furiously,  the 
two  newspapers  were  silent  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  except  for  a  small  story  that  the 
Sentinel  ran. 

“Quite  honestly,  1  thought  our  senior 
editors  put  on  an  embarrassing  perfor¬ 
mance,”  said  Guild  local  president  Jack 
Norman. 

Currow,  however,  says  management 
was  just  in  a  difficult  position. 

“We  tried  to  address  the  media  with¬ 
out  lying,”  he  said.  “But  the  fact  is,  at 
that  point  we  had  not  made  a  decision.” 
How  the  final  decision  got  made  infuri¬ 
ated  the  Guild  as  well. 

Closely  held  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions  is  an  employee-owned  company 
with  a  unique  stock  ownership  plan. 

Stock  is  held  by  current  employees 
and  must  be  sold  back  to  the  company 
when  an  employee  leaves,  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  period  depending  on  length 
of  service. 

The  plan  has  made  many  employees 
wealthy,  but  should  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  workplace  control  the  worker 
soviets  seized  during  the  1917  Russian 
revolution. 

“Employee  ownership  is  a  sham,” 
Guild  leader  Norman  said.  “When  it 
comes  to  decisions  like  this,  it  is  a 
management  decision  and  it  always  has 
been.  There  is  no  employee  input.” 

Corporate  decisions  are  made  the 
same  way  as  at  a  public  company, 
counters  Journal/Sentinel  spokesman 
Robert  Dye. 

“We  have  3,000  employee-owners. 
You  can’t  run  a  board  by  a  committee 
of  3,000  people,”  said  Dye. 

The  board,  which  includes  four  non¬ 
management  employee  shareholders, 
approved  the  merger  unanimously  with 
two  abstentions,  noted  CEO  Currow. 

Journal  reporters  especially  were  also 
upset  when  the  announcement  of  the 
merger  was  made  to  employees  at  3 
p.m.  —  too  late  for  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  Since  the  merger  was  announced, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  media  noise  in 
Milwaukee.  On  a  recent  Friday,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  same  radio  talk-show  host 
had  station  workers  handing  out  copies 
of  an  ad  the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel 
had  refused  to  run.  The  newspapers 
objected  to  the  ad’s  assertion  that  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel  Co.  had  “killed”  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

In  their  own  radio  ads,  the  Miltvau- 
kee  Business  Journal  also  attacked  the 
newspapers  for  having  supposedly 
“hushed  up”  the  merger. 

“The  only  place  to  read  the  truth 
about  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  ...  in 
the  Milwaukee  Business  Journal,”  the 


The  Guild,  which  represents  about  360  editorial 
employees,  was  one  of  eight  unions  that  issued  a 
statement  condemning  the  merger  as  ‘‘not  well 
thought  out.” 
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ad  for  the  weekly  magazine  said.  That  is  just  the  start,  she  added. 

Despite  the  hype,  the  newspaper  re-  The  new  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
ports  a  surprisingly  taciturn  public  re-  is  rolling  out  a  big  ad  campaign  that 
action.  will  include  television,  radio,  trade  and 

On  the  night  of  the  announcement,  local  magazines,  and  outdoor  and  tran- 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.’s  customer  service  sit  advertising. 

department  had  extra  people  on  duty  The  paper  is  even  looking  into  pro¬ 
to  handle  an  anticipated  flood  of  calls,  motions  with  the  same  group  that 
“Other  papers  told  us,  ‘Be  prepared,  helped  it  sponsor  the  hugely  successful 
gear  up.  You  get  get  40,000  phone  tele-  —  and  unusual  for  a  newspaper  — 
phone  calls  the  first  night,’  ’’  said  Cyn-  Harley-Davidson  reunion  rally  in  the 
thia  Yomantas,  vice  president/market-  summer  of  1993. 
ing  services.  “We  look  at  this  as  a  great  opportu- 

“And  we  didn’t  get  them.  We  were  nity,’’  Yomantas  said.  “I  mean,  how 
able  to  let  [the  customer  service  em-  many  times  do  you  get  an  opportunity 
ployees]  go  home.  I  think  that  is  be-  to  do  this  —  to  say  to  readers  and  ad- 
cause  we  put  out  so  much  informa-  vertisers.  What  do  you  want  in  your 
tion,”  Yomantas  said.  paper?” 

Who’s  at  the 
helm  of  the  new 
Journal  Sentinel? 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  WEEKS  ahead,  editorships, 
desk  slots  and  beats  will  be  reassigned, 
as  the  morning  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
afternoon  Milwaukee  Journal  merge  to 
create  the  morning-cycle  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel. 

Some  top  management  positions 
have  already  been  decided,  however. 

The  new  Journal  Sentinel's  first  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  Robert  Kahlor,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  CEO  of  Journal  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  the  parent  company 
of  Journal/Sentinel  Inc. 

James  Currow,  president  of  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel  Inc.,  will  also  take  the  title 
of  chief  executive  officer. 

Mary  Jo  Meisner,  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Journal,  will  be  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  Sentinel.  Meisner  was 
also  named  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc. 

Her  Milwaukee  Sentinel  counterpart, 
editor  Keith  Spore,  was  named  editori¬ 
al  page  editor  of  Journal  Sentinel. 

Martin  Kaiser,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  be  the 
managing  editor  of  the  new  paper.  He 
was  also  named  a  vice  president  of  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Outside  the  newsroom,  three  Jour- 
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Robert  Kablor  James  Currow 


Keith  Spore  Mary  Jo  Meisner 


nal/Sentinel  vice  presidents  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  positions  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  corporation:  Astrid  Garcia, 
senior  vice  president/human  resources; 
Everton  Weeks,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising;  and  James  Clark, 
senior  vice  president/circulation. 


Competition 
brewing  in 
Milwaukee? 

WHEN  A  CITY  first  learns  it  is  about 
to  become  just  another  one-paper 
town,  you  can  bet  someone  will  emerge 
with  plans  to  launch  a  competing  daily. 

It  happened  in  Kansas  City. 

It  happened  —  twice  —  in  St.  Louis. 

And  even  in  Detroit  —  which  kept 
its  two  dailies  but  ended  financial  com¬ 
petition  —  a  group  of  auto  dealers  an¬ 
gered  about  ad  rate  increases  threw  to¬ 
gether  a  business  plan  to  launch  a 
newspaper. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  a  similar  group 
has  emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel  will  merge 
on  April  2. 

A  group  of  Milwaukee  entrepreneurs 
filed  incorporation  papers  Jan.  25  for  a 
venture  that  will  explore  the  possibility 
of  starting  a  new  paper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  group 
are  Lori  Balistreri  from  the  family  that 
owns  the  Sendik  grocery  store  chain  in 
Milwaukee.  Others  include  political 
consultant  Lee  Leichentritt  and  subur¬ 
ban  businesswoman  Bonnie  Dick. 

Leichentritt  said  the  group  has  been 
talking  with  possible  journalists  and  has 
tentatively  lined  up  a  printer. 

Still,  a  second  Milwaukee  newspaper 
is  far  from  a  sure  thing,  Leichentritt 
said.  So  far,  the  group  has  yet  to  draw 
up  a  business  plan  and  has  no  real  idea 
how  much  money  would  be  needed. 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  officials  dis¬ 
count  the  idea  that  they  will  face  daily 
newspaper  competition. 

Even  before  this  group  emerged,  the 
company  dismissed  the  possibility  of  a 
second  paper  in  a  question-and-answer 
fact  sheet  released  to  employees  when 
the  merger  was  announced  Jan.  17. 

“It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  new  daily 
newspaper  would  enter  our  market,”  the 
sheet  states. 

“There  has  been  no  successful  start¬ 
up  of  a  new  newspaper,  morning  or  af¬ 
ternoon,  in  a  major  market  in  at  least 
the  last  two  decades. 

“Anyone  who  attempted  to  start  a 
new  daily  newspaper  in  our  market 
would  be  faced  with  the  same  factors 
that  we  do.  They  would  incur  substan¬ 
tial  costs  and  would  virtually  have  no 
hope  of  financial  success,”  the  company 
statement  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Covering  A 
Controversial 
Story 

Soccer  writer  is  shunned  after  reporting  that  a  college  coach 
was  facing  charges  of  sexually  harassing  a  former  team  manager 


by  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 

WHEN  THE  WORLD  Cup  soccer 
games  ended  at  Giants  Stadium  in 
East  Rutherford,  N.J.,  last  summer, 
Gene  Racz,  soccer  writer  for  the  Home 
News  of  New  Brunswick,  thought  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  his  byline 
appeared  on  the  front  page  again. 

These  were  heady  times,  he  re¬ 
called,  as  the  sport  finally  made  it  into 
the  national  —  and  local  —  limelight. 

But,  on  Nov.  2,  1994,  he  was  back  on 
the  front  page  with  a  controversial,  ex¬ 
clusive  story  that  he  said  he  really  did 
not  like  to  write.  It  was  a  story  that 
gave  him  many  anxious  moments,  but 
one,  he  emphasized,  that  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  he  knew  had  to  be  written. 

Even  his  competitive  media  col¬ 
leagues,  some  of  whom  to  this  day  have 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  the  story, 
praised  him  for  his  courage  and  profes¬ 
sional  skill. 

The  story  turned  out  to  be  the  lead 
on  the  Home  News  front  page,  spread 
across  the  top,  with  the  headline, 
“Coach  faces  sex  allegation,”  and  the 
subhead,  “Ex-RU  soccer  manager  says 
she  was  harassed.”  Sunk  into  the  type 
was  a  thumbnail  color  photo  of  Bob 
Reasso,  the  popular  Rutgers  University 
men’s  soccer  coach  for  14  years. 

He  had  guided  his  teams  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  ranking  national  power  and,  in 
1990,  had  been  named  national  coach 
of  the  year. 

In  December  —  even  with  the  sex 
harassment  controversy  swirling 

Kamin,  previously  a  newspaper 
president  and  editor,  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  journalism  educator.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Rutgers  board  of  trustees. 


Qene  Racz’s  story  on  Rutgers  University 
men’s  soccer  coach  Bob  Reasso  was  the 
lead  on  the  Home  News  front  page, 
spread  across  the  top,  with  the 
headline,  “Coach  faces  sex  allegation,” 
and  the  subhead,  “Ex-RU  soccer  man¬ 
ager  says  she  was  harassed." 


around  him  —  he  took  his  squad  to 
the  NCAA  soccer  tournament  semifi¬ 
nal  round  before  losing  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  the  national  champi¬ 
on. 

The  story  sent  shock  waves  through¬ 
out  Rutgers,  New  Jersey’s  state  univer¬ 
sity;  throughout  the  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  area  where  the  Home  News,  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  about  51,000  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  about  59,000,  is 


the  dominant  local  newspaper,  and  Re¬ 
asso  is  well  known;  throughout  the 
close-knit  and  still  rather  innocent 
world  of  intercollegiate  soccer;  and 
among  Home  News  media  rivals,  some 
of  whom  had  timely  access  to  the  same 
information  that  had  been  faxed 
anonymously  about  Reasso,  but  fum¬ 
bled  with  it  for  days,  wondering  how  to 
handle  such  a  controversial  story. 

“Believe  me,  1  would  have  liked  to 
have  passed  that  story  on  to  someone 
else,”  said  Racz,  who  had  covered  soc¬ 
cer  and  other  sports  for  the  Home 
News  since  his  graduation  in  1986 
from  Rutgers,  where  he  majored  in 
English  and  biology.  He  has  continued 
his  personal  involvement  in  the  sport, 
playing  in  a  semi-professional  league. 

“1  knew  it  would  have  an  impact  on 
my  future  Rutgers  coverage.  And  1  was 
right,”  Racz  added.  “But  once  the  in¬ 
formation  came  to  us  and  we  checked 
it  out  thoroughly,  we  all  were  very 
careful  that  this  story  be  treated  in  the 
most  professional  way  possible.” 

Suddenly,  Racz  found  himself  being 
cut  off  from  Rutgers  soccer  sources  on 
even  routine  stories  and  questions. 

“1  just  developed  new  sources,”  he 
said.  “If  a  Rutgers  coach  didn’t  talk  to 
me.  I’d  go  to  a  player  or  a  rival  coach.” 

Reasso,  asked  for  his  reaction  to  the 
story,  said  it  did  not  surprise  him.  He 
made  it  clear  that  Racz  “long  has  been 
critical  of  me  and  the  Rutgers  soccer 
program,”  and  that  Racz,  who  also 
writes  soccer  opinion  pieces,  “never 
liked  me  since  1  cut  him  from  the 
team”  when  he  was  an  undergraduate. 

Reasso  denied  that  he  had  been  cool 
to  Racz  and  not  answered  his  questions 
as  the  Rutgers  team  headed  for  the  Fi¬ 
nal  Four  playoffs  in  December. 
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But  two  other  veteran  Rutgers  beat 
soccer  writers,  Ed  Barmakian  of  the 
Newark  Star- Ledger  and  Frank  Giase 
of  the  Woodbridge  NetuS'Tribune,  said 
Racz  did,  indeed,  receive  the  cold 
shoulder  from  Reasso  and  other  Rut¬ 
gers  athletic  officials. 

Giase  said  he  personally  was  “disap¬ 
pointed”  that  the  coach  had  been 
telling  people  about  Racz’s  being 
chopped  from  the  soccer  squad  eight 
years  ago. 

“Gene  is  very  professional,  and  he 
has  no  vendetta  against  Bob  Reasso,” 
he  said. 

Racz’s  initial  account  related  how 
Sarah  Hunt,  the  former  team  manager, 
accused  the  head  coach  of  sexually  ha¬ 
rassing  her.  According  to  the  story. 
Hunt  said  the  coach  had  verbally  and 
physically  harassed  her  prior  to  a  road 
game  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

The  story  quoted  Hunt  as  saying 
that,  while  in  the  bar,  Reasso  started 
“rubbing  my  side,  rubbing  my  legs  and 
kissing  me  on  the  head  and  stuff  like 
that.” 

Racz  also  called  Reasso  who,  accord- 


Qene  Racz 


ing  to  the  story,  had  no  comment 
about  the  charge  and  labeled  the  ques¬ 
tion  “preposterous.” 

Richard  Hughes,  Home  News  editor 
since  1986,  said  the  Reasso  story  was 
“checked  every  step  of  the  way,” 
adding:  “We  had  to  make  sure  the 


woman  was  a  creditable  source”  and 
that  “there  was  substance  to  the  com¬ 
plaint.” 

At  that  time,  the  university  was 
treating  the  issue  as  a  confidential  per¬ 
sonnel  matter,  and  officials  would  not 
comment. 

Home  News  staff  writer  Diane  Bakst 
was  sent  with  Racz  to  interview  Hunt. 
She  contributed  to  the  initial  story. 

Racz  said  sports  editor  Jack  Genung, 
managing  editor  Anthony  Bersani  and 
deputy  metropolitan  editor  Dan  Car- 
roll  also  were  involved  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  his  story  was  “tight  and  covered 
every  angle.” 

For  an  immediate  next-day  follow¬ 
up,  the  Home  News  brought  in  Tia 
Swanson,  the  regular  Rutgers  beat  re¬ 
porter,  to  take  over  the  story. 

Swanson  got  the  university  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  was  investigating  the 
complaint.  There  was  no  other  elabo¬ 
ration,  “except  to  say  that  the  universi¬ 
ty  is  following  the  outlined  proce¬ 
dures,”  she  reported. 

Swanson,  known  among  Rutgers  ad- 

(See  Controversial  on  page  38) 
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I  _ "Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these  to  your  readers. 
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SUK  Fann  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  OTTice:  Bloominslan.  Illinois 


It's  not  dramatic.  No  howling  winds,  roaring  fires,  or 
trembling  earth.  But  it  leaves  a  terrible  mess  in  the 
house...  and  a  costly  cleanup. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeowners  face  a 
monumental  headache  each  year  when  Old  Man 
Winter  creates  the  silent  disaster  -  frozen  water  pipes. 

But  this  disaster  is  avoidable.  Your  paper  can  tell  your 
readers  how  to  keep  pipes  from  freezing.  We  can  nelp 
by  providing  an  expert  for  phone  interviews. 
(C^309-76&0935). 

We  also  can  send  you  tips  to  share  with  your  readers 
and  a  non-commercial  brochure  to  offer.  Order  them 
with  the  form  below. 


Help  Your  Readers  Avoid  the 
Silent  Disaster 
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Campus  Journalism 


Student  editor 
pulls  a  no-no 

Journalism  stunt  has  repercussions  beyond 
the  Columbia  University  campus  border 


by  Allan  Wolper 

IT  WAS  SUPPOSED  to  be  a  good 
news  story  for  the  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  community  —  a  new  fire  truck  for 
the  neighborhood  engine  company. 

But  the  truck  was  not  responding  to 
any  calls,  and  a  photo  opportunity  for 
the  next  day’s  newspaper  was  slipping 
away. 

So  Ruth  Halikman,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator,  strolled 
to  her  dorm,  took  an  elevator  to  the 
fifth  floor,  walked  to  a  fire  alarm  box, 
and  pulled  the  lever. 

The  piercing  noise  hardly  ruffled  the 
Furnald  Hall  residents,  who  say  fire 
alarms  are  part  of  the  acoustical  land¬ 
scape  on  the  Morningside  Heights 
campus  in  Manhattan. 

But  New  York  City  Engine  Compa¬ 
ny  47,  two  blocks  from  the  student 
newspaper  office  and  the  dorm,  swung 
into  action,  led  by  the  fire  truck  the 
Spectator  coveted  for  its  front  page. 

Richard  Altman,  the  paper’s  associ¬ 
ate  photo  editor  who  was  staking  out 
the  firehouse,  snapped  off  a  series  of 
shots  as  the  new  truck  and  two  others 
raced  to  the  dorm. 

The  firefighters,  true  to  the  protocol 
for  all  fire  calls,  raced  into  the  dorm, 
cleared  out  the  students,  interviewed 
some  of  them,  then  returned  to  the 
firehouse,  muttering  about  one  more 
false  alarm  at  Columbia. 

But  that  Sunday-afternoon  journal¬ 
ism  stunt  last  Oct.  9  had  repercussions 
beyond  Columbia’s  campus  borders. 

The  Spectator’s  nine-member  stu¬ 
dent  managing  board  forced  Halikman 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  on  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P 
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The  paper  published  its  editorial  impli- 
eating  Halikman  without  an  accompa¬ 
nying  story,  and  later  chose  not  to  run 
three  letters  to  the  editor  that  criticized 
the  way  Halikman  had  been  treated. 


to  resign,  then  published  an  editorial 
entitled,  “To  Our  Readers,”  that  held 
her  solely  responsible  for  the  photo  fi¬ 
asco. 

Altman  also  was  asked  to  resign,  but 
the  editorial  did  not  mention  his  role 
in  the  fire  alarm  ruse  in  their  editorial 
page  confession. 

It  was  published  in  the  same  space 
that  the  paper  had  used  nine  months 
earlier  to  complain  about  the  alleged 
faulty  fire  alarm  system  on  the  campus. 

Damage  control 

The  Spectator  had  hoped  that  blow¬ 


ing  the  whistle  on  itself  would  keep 
other  campus  news  outlets  from  expos¬ 
ing  its  legal  and  ethical  lapse. 

But  the  damage  control  backfired 
when  a  copy  of  the  editorial  was  faxed 
anonymously  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  broke  the  story.  And  the  rest  of 
the  news  media  followed  the  Times’ 
lead. 

The  media  splash  got  the  attention 
of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department, 
which  sent  its  fire  marshals  to  question 
the  student  journalists  in  their  news¬ 
room. 

“They  asked  us  if  we  would  give  them 
the  negatives  of  the  fire  truck  photos, 
but  we  thought  that  was  a  bad  idea,” 
said  Michael  Stanton,  who  was  then 
managing  editor. 

The  fire  marshals  responded  with  a 
subpoena  for  prints  of  the  fire  truck, 
which  the  paper  later  furnished. 

“They  were  officers  of  the  law,”  said 
Moshe  Sambol,  the  photo  editor.  “I  did 
not  want  to  hold  back  evidence.  I  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  used  against 
anyone.  It  was  just  a  picture  of  a  fire 
truck.” 

Sambol  said  he  didn’t  consider 
whether  he  was  violating  any  journal¬ 
ism  tenets  by  handing  over  pictures  that 
were  not  used  in  the  paper. 

“If  it  came  to  obstructing  justice  or 
being  an  arm  of  the  law.  I’d  rather  be  an 
arm  of  the  law,”  he  said. 

And  last  Oct.  24,  Halikman  became 
the  first  Columbia  University  student  to 
be  charged  with  breaking  the  city  fire 
laws. 

Students  setting  off  an  alarm  who  are 
tracked  down  by  campus  police  are  nor¬ 
mally  disciplined  by  school  deans. 

“We  can’t  say  how  many  students 
have  been  disciplined  because  those 
records  are  private,”  said  Judith  Leynse, 
associate  director  of  public  relations  for 
Columbia. 

The  Manhattan  District  Attorney’s 
office,  in  a  plea  bargain  arrangement, 
will  withdraw  the  charges  against  Ha¬ 
likman  on  May  22,  on  the  condition 
that  the  student  perform  50  hours  of 
community  service.  Halikman  recently 
completed  her  community  service  at 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department, 
working  on  educating  school  children 
on  fire  safety. 

A  journalism  lesson 

Halikman,  who  graduated  from  Co- 
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lumbia,  admits  to  learning  a  painful  les¬ 
son  from  her  legal  and  journalistic  trou¬ 
bles. 

“It  would  have  been  terrible  if  some¬ 
one  had  been  hurt  because  there  was  a 
fire  somewhere  else,”  she  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  at  an  off-campus  coffee  shop.  “1 
know  it  was  wrong.  It  was  something  1 
didn’t  consider.” 

Halikman  said  she  had  no  idea  she 
was  breaking  the  law  when  she  pulled 
the  fire  alarm. 

“There  are  so  many  false  alarms  on 
campus  we  rarely  reported  them  in  the 
newspaper,”  she  said.  “False  alarms  are 
part  of  life  at  Columbia.  They  are  often 
just  fraternity  pranks  that  even  campus 
cops  don’t  pay  much  attention  to.” 

But  while  Halikman  accepts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  she  has  done,  she 
felt  she  should  not  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  primary  villain  in  the  fire 
alarm  caper. 

“Spectator  presented  me  as  acting 
alone,”  she  said.  “They  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Rich  [Altman],  which  1  felt 
was  an  important  omission.  He  asked 
me  to  do  it.” 

Altman  has  insisted  in  several  pub¬ 
lished  interviews  that  he  was  stationed 


at  the  firehouse  on  assignment,  but  did 
not  know  that  Halikman  was  at  the 
dorm,  setting  off  a  fire  alarm. 

“1  figured  in  New  York  an  alarm  is 
going  to  go  off  eventually,”  he  told  the 
New  York  Times.  “For  all  1  know,  a 
burnt  piece  of  toast  in  a  toaster 
touched  off  the  alarm.” 

Stanton,  then  managing  editor,  said 
Altman  was  asked  to  resign  because  he 


was  involved  in  the  ruse. 

“Rich  realized  the  fire  chain  was 
pulled,  then  went  ahead  and  submitted 
the  pictures  to  the  paper  without  say¬ 
ing  how  he  got  them,”  Stanton  said. 

Altman  has  not  responded  to  re¬ 
quests  for  comment  that  were  left  on 
his  dormitory  answering  machine. 

The  editorial 

The  Spectator  is  still  second-guessing 


itself  for  the  way  it  handled  its  ethical 
crisis. 

The  paper  published  its  editorial  im¬ 
plicating  Halikman  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  story,  then  chose  not  to  run 
three  letters  to  the  editor  that  criticized 
the  way  Halikman  had  been  treated. 

“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  second  thoughts 
about  that  editotial,”  said  Stanton,  who 
by  all  accounts  was  the  most  influential 


voice  during  the  deliberations.  “It  hurt 
the  reputation  of  someone  who  worked 
hard  and  well  for  Spectator.  It’s  a  para¬ 
dox  of  what  we,  as  journalists,  do. 

“We  focus  on  the  bad  side  of  people’s 
lives.  She  was  a  very  good  editor,”  he 
said 

Still,  Stanton  and  the  student  editors 
believed  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
hang  out  their  dirty  journalism  laundry 
in  public.  (continues) 


The  Spectator  had  hoped  that  blowing  the  whistle 
on  itself  would  keep  other  campus  news  outlets 
from  exposing  its  legal  and  ethical  lapse. 
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Campus  loumaltsm 


“Rumors  were  flowing,  and  we  want¬ 
ed  to  clear  the  air,”  Stanton  said.  “We 
argued  about  whether  to  run  a  news 
story,  or  an  editorial  and  a  news  story, 
or  just  to  handle  it  internally.  Everyone 
was  upset.” 

Finally,  the  nine-member  student  ed¬ 
itorial  board  decided  to  publish  an  edi¬ 
torial  —  in  part,  to  prevent  the  case 
from  becoming  an  expose  in  The  Feder¬ 
alist,  a  biweekly  conservative  student 
publication. 

“When  we  sat  down  to  write  the  edi¬ 
torial,  we  had  no  clue  it  would  have  the 
kind  of  significance  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Associated  Press  gave  it,” 
he  recalled. 

“One  of  the  things  we  think  about  is 
that  had  we  not  printed  it,  Ruth  would 
not  have  been  prosecuted.  But  that’s 
20-20  hindsight.” 

Stanton  said  the  student  board  of  ed¬ 
itors  decided  after  several  hours  of  de¬ 
bate  that  the  paper’s  editorial  box  was 
the  best  place  to  tell  its  story. 

“We  are  always  criticizing  institutions 
on  campus  in  the  spot,”  he  noted.  “We 
felt  it  was  where  we  should  explain 
what  happened.” 

He  also  said  there  was  no  way  to 
minimize  what  Halikman  had  done. 

“It  wasn’t  just  that  she  had  pulled  a 
false  alarm,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  false 
alarm  that  was  done  to  get  a  picture. 
Whether  it  is  treated  as  such  on  cam¬ 
pus,  the  act  is  a  crime.” 

The  internal  dispute 

The  editorial  provoked  two  staff 
members  to  resign,  to  protest  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  Halikman  had  received. 

“I  think  that  Ruth  did  a  stupid  thing, 
but  she  shouldn’t  have  been  treated  the 
way  she  was,”  said  Tim  Carvell,  who 
quit  his  job  as  a  Spectator  columnist. 

“It  was  a  lapse  in  judgment.  She  had 
been  the  Jiminy  Cricket  of  the  papet.  It 
was  just  so  vicious.” 

Carvell  insisted  that  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  handled  the  situation  so 
publicly. 

“False  alarms  are  an  epidemic  on  this 
campus,”  he  said. 

Peter  Freeman,  the  current  editor  in 
chief,  said  that  Halikman  could  not  be 
excused  because  her  act  reflected  on 
the  entire  newspaper. 

“Ruth  pulled  a  fire  alarm  in  the  name 
of  Spectator,”  he  said.  “She  pulled  the 
fire  alarm  as  editor  in  chief  It  is  invent¬ 
ing  news.  We  are  here  to  be  spectators. 


not  to  be  participants.” 

The  Spectator  itself  had  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  campus  fire  alarm  problems 
in  a  Jan.  20,  1994,  editorial,  shortly  after 
Halikman  began  running  the  paper. 

The  editorial,  headlined  “Fire  and 
Ice,”  criticized  the  university  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  what  it  called  “an  aura  of 
danger  surrounding  the  Columbia  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  paper  also  scolded  its  student 
readership  for  behaving  like  juvenile 
delinquents: 

“Students  who  pull  false  alarms  share 
some  of  the  blame  for  alarm  malfunc¬ 
tions.  Any  system  can  fail  if  it  is  repeat¬ 
edly  reset  and  overused.” 

Marco  Roth,  who  resigned  as  associ¬ 
ate  arts  and  entertainment  editor,  told 
the  College  Press  Service  that  Halik¬ 
man  was  forced  out  because  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  dispute. 

“There  have  been  a  lot  of  ethical 
lapses  since  I’ve  been  at  the  paper,”  said 
Roth,  a  close  friend  of  Halikman’s. 

Roth  was  referring  to  a  Sept.  13  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  three  Spectator  staff 
members  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
campus,  drinking  beer  while  they 
worked  on  a  story  about  a  campus 
crackdown  on  underage  drinking. 

Jason  Levine,  a  former  Spectator  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  1993,  discussed  that 
incident  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  that 
was  never  published.  He  claimed  that 
the  picture  was  staged  because  they 
couldn’t  find  any  students  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  drinking. 

“1  read  the  editorial  attacking  Ruth, 
and  1  went  off  the  deep  end,”  Levine 
said. 

“Some  people  on  the  managing 
board  who  attacked  Ruth  were  going 
to  publish  pictures  of  themselves 
drinking  beer  if  Ruth  hadn’t  stopped 
them,”  he  said. 

Peter  Freeman,  the  editor  in  chief, 
confirmed  that  Adam  Epstein,  Thomas 
Purfield  and  Evan  Serpick  had  posed 
for  the  photos  on  the  school’s  Low  Li¬ 
brary  steps. 

“That  picture  is  still  posted  up  here,” 
Freeman  said.  “It  was  a  joke.  We  have  a 
policy  that  says  you  can’t  picture  any 
staff  member  in  the  paper.” 

Stanton,  however,  called  Halikman, 
to  tell  her  about  the  prank.  “1  told 
Ruth  that  they  were  out  there,  and  she 
went  over  and  took  care  of  it,”  he  said. 
“1  never  heard  another  word  about  it 
so  1  didn’t  know  it  was  an  issue.” 

Halikman  said,  however,  that  she 


believed  the  three  student  journalists 
would  have  tried  to  have  the  picture 
published  if  she  hadn’t  intervened. 

The  internal  bickering  has  present 
and  past  Spectator  staffers  swapping 
tales  of  false  alarms  on  the  campus. 

“One  of  the  first  stories  I  handed  in 
to  Spectator  back  in  1990  was  about  a 
false  alarm  at  Carmen  Hall,”  said  Dan¬ 
ny  Franklin,  now  an  editor  with  The 
Washington  Monthly.  “1  was  told  it  just 
wasn’t  news.  That  we  didn’t  run  stories 
about  them. 

“Carmen  Hall  is  where  the  freshmen 
live,”  said  Franklin,  who  graduated  last 
spring. 

“They  used  to  have  two  or  three  a 
night  during  finals  week.  You  just  can’t 
find  a  student  at  Columbia  who  doesn’t 
talk  about  it.” 

Mike  Fine,  a  former  photo  editor  at 
the  Spectator,  laughed  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  incident. 

“We  have  fire  alarms  going  off 
around  here  all  the  time,”  he  said.  “And 
nothing  ever  happens.  It  is  the  same 
thing  all  the  time.  It’s  not  a  big  deal.” 

Leynse,  the  Columbia  spokesperson, 
said  the  university  recorded  12  false 
alarms  during  1994  and  six  false  alarms 
in  1993. 

“Sometimes,  the  students  misinter¬ 
pret  the  alarms  as  false  when  they  are 
not,”  Leynse  said. 

“We  have  a  very  low  number  of  false 
alarms  on  this  campus.” 

Marilyn  Mode,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  fire  department,  believes  Columbia 
should  turn  in  any  student  who  pulls  a 
false  alarm. 

“It  is  a  very  serious  thing,”  Mode  said. 
“When  someone  pulls  an  alarm,  it  ties 
up  a  fire  engine  that,  God  forbid,  could 
be  fighting  a  real  fire  somewhere  else. 
It’s  not  a  joke.” 


Topping  named 
Columbia  professor 

PULITZER  PRIZE  administrator  and 
longtime  New  York  Times  editor  Sey¬ 
mour  Topping  has  been  named  Sanpao- 
lo  Professor  of  International  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University. 

Topping  has  been  administrator  of 
the  Pulitzers,  which  are  awarded  each 
spring  by  Columbia,  since  1993.  He  also 
teaches  national  and  international  re¬ 
porting  at  the  university. 
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Media  Get  To 
Cover  Release 
Of  Wolves 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WOLF  TRANSPLANT  supporters 
and  the  press  recently  won  their  cases 
when  eight  of  the  animals  were  re¬ 
leased  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  a  local  pool  of  reporters  was  there 
to  cover  it. 

It  almost  didn’t  happen.  The  wolves, 
which  were  transported  from  Canada, 
were  kept  in  boxes  while  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  on  a  motion 
by  ranchers’  groups  to  prevent  the 
predators  from  being  set  free  in  the 
park.  They  once  roamed  the  area  in 
great  numbers  until  a  government-sup¬ 
ported  plan  of  extinction  wiped  them 


Sun  donations 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  recently  an¬ 
nounced  two  significant  donations  in 
its  community. 

The  Sun  donated  an  $18,000  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  to  the  Independent  College 
Fund  of  Maryland  to  provide  $2,000 
scholarships  to  each  of  the  state’s  nine 
independent  liberal  arts  colleges  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Baltimore  area. 

The  grant  is  to  be  matched  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  new  and  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  state’s  business  commu¬ 
nity.  The  grant  follows  a  three-year, 
$54,000  challenge  grant  awarded  by  the 
Sun  to  the  Independent  College  Fund 
in  1991.  In  addition,  the  Sun  supported 
the  1994  Bags  of  Plenty  Campaign,  one 
of  Maryland’s  largest  food-raising  ef¬ 
forts,  with  more  than  $140,000  in  do¬ 
nated  advertising. 

The  paper  ran  a  heavy  schedule  of 
full-,  half-  and  quarter-page  ads  during 
November  and  December,  asking  read¬ 
ers  to  donate  food  and  money  to  the 
drive.  The  1994  campaign  raised  over 
15%  more  food  than  the  year  before 
and  collected  $57,000  in  cash.  BEd^P 


out.  The  ranchers  fear  the  gray  wolves 
will  kill  their  sheep  and  cattle. 

But  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
restoring  the  wolves  to  the  park,  creat¬ 
ing  a  media  event  that  drew  a  crowd  of 
officials,  including  U.S.  Interior  Secre¬ 
tary  Bruce  Babbitt,  who  helped  lug  a 
caged  wolf  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
lease. 

Two  pool  reporters  were  selected: 
Seattle-based  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  David  Foster  and  Angus  Thuer- 
mer,  of  the  Jackson  Hole  (Wyo.)  News. 
Lacy  Atkins,  of  AP’s  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau,  was  the  general  pool  photograph¬ 
er,  and  Bob  Zellar,  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  shot  for  the  local 
press.  The  regional  newspeople  drew 
lots  for  the  pool  position.  The  rest  of 
the  press  operated  from  a  media  center 
in  the  park. 

Initially,  the  National  Park  Service 
(NPS)  picked  a  pool  that  included 
only  the  AP  and  an  NBC-TV  News 
crew.  Led  by  Michael  Milstein  of  the 
Billings  Gazette,  reporters  from  papers 
in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Col¬ 
orado,  who  have  been  covering  the 
wolf  controversy  for  months,  wrote  to 
Yosemite  National  Park  superinten¬ 
dent  Mike  Finley,  protesting  an  “in¬ 
equity”  in  their  exclusion  from  the 
pool.  NPS  thought  it  over  and  en¬ 
larged  the  pool. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  no  pool  mem¬ 
ber  saw  the  release  of  the  wolves  from 
their  cages  into  a  one-acre  pen,  where 
they  will  remain  about  a  month  so  they 
can  become  oriented  to  the  area. 

“They  [biologists]  let  them  out  at 
night,  and  we  were  told  they  didn’t 
think  it  necessary  to  let  us  know  be¬ 
cause  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Milstein,  who  also  strings 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  media  were  allowed  to  view  the 
wolves  —  from  a  distance  —  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  Milstein  added.  Biol¬ 


ogists  have  urged  minimal  human  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wolves  while  they  get 
used  to  their  new  surroundings. 

“If  the  biologists  had  their  way,  there 
wouldn’t  be  a  soul  covering  the 
wolves,”  said  NPS’  chief  information 
director  Joan  Anzelmo. 

Four  other  wolves,  also  captured  in 
Canada,  were  relocated  to  central  Ida¬ 
ho.  More  animals  will  be  shipped  from 
Canada  for  distribution  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  to  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  nature  as  recommended  by  bi¬ 
ologists.  BECT 


E.ssay  Comksi 

Ckmek  k)k  Crk  vh\h  Lhadhrsiih' 


The  Center  for  Creative  Leadership 
is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest 
focusing  on  its  25th  Anniversary 
theme,  "Leadership  for  a  Changing 
World."  Wiimers  will  receive  a  $500 
award  and  an  all-expense  paid  trip 
to  the  Center's  headquarters  in 
Greensboro,  NC,  in  June  1995  to 
participate  in  a  panel  discussion. 
Winning  essays  will  also  be 
published. 

Essays  must  be  original  work  and 
not  more  than  2,000  words.  Dead¬ 
line  is  April  10, 1995.  A  maximum  of 
four  winners  will  be  selected.  For 
contest  rules  and  an  entry  form, 
write  Barbara  Demarest,  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership,  P.O.  Box  26300, 
Greensboro,  NC,  27438-6300,  or  call 
910-288-7210,  or  fax  910-288-3999,  or 
Internet  (demarestb@gonzo.ccl.org). 

The  Center  is  an  inter¬ 
national,  nonprofit 
educational  institution 
specializing  in  leader¬ 
ship  research  and 
executive  education. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Dick  Isham  John  Qreenman  Evelyn  Hsu 


Russ  Kostinas 


Dick  Isham,  57,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers  in  suburban  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  Daily  Tribune. 

He  succeeds  Keith  SIrnad,  who 
was  appointed  corporate  special  pro¬ 
jects  coordinator  of  Independent 
Newspapers. 

John  F.  Greenman,  former  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  interim  circula¬ 
tion  department  head  at  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  post  of  vice  president  of 
circulation. 

The  Columbus,  Ga.,  Ledger- Enquirer 
has  made  several  changes  within  its 
business  offices. 

David  Fletcher,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  new  products  department 
within  advertising. 

Jill  Tigner,  retail/national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  now  manages  the  dis¬ 


play  department  in  advertising. 

Jenny  Celllns,  marketing  coordi¬ 
nator,  was  appointed  promotions  man¬ 
ager  in  the  renamed  personnel  and 
promotions  division. 

Joyce  Brown,  marketing  coordina¬ 
tor,  was  named  promotions  coordina¬ 
tor. 

John  Kelly,  vice  president/business 
manager  and  chief  financial  officer, 
was  appointed  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Rita  Tewler,  controller,  takes  over 
as  chief  financial  officer. 

Dan  Even,  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  has  been  named  chief  of 
bureau  in  New  Mexico. 

Jerl  Clausing,  a  newswoman  in 
the  Dallas  bureau,  was  appointed  news 
editor  in  Wisconsin. 

Roherl  Naylor  Jr.,  who  covers  la¬ 
bor  issues  for  AP  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  named  correspondent  in  charge  of 
the  Jackson  bureau. 


Evelyn  Hsu,  assistant  editor/weeklies, 
at  the  Washington  Post  and  former  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association,  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute. 

Russ  Kostinas,  sales  director  for 
Home  Express,  has  been  named  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Apartment  Directory, 
a  new  product  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  will  publish  in  cooperation 
with  the  Tidewater  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Robert  D.  Ingle,  55,  president  and 
executive  editor  at  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  has  been  named  Knight- 
Ridder  vice  president  of  new  media. 

Jerry  Ceppos,  48,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  executive  editor  and 
senior  vice  president. 

David  Yarneld,  deputy  managing 
editor,  succeeds  Ceppos. 

Michael  R.  Fancher,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/news  and  executive  editor  at  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  se¬ 
nior  vice  president/news  and  executive 
editor. 

Carolyn  S.  Kelly,  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer. 

James  H.  Schafer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/industrial  relations,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  senior  vice  president/employee  re¬ 
sources  group. 

John  A.  Williams,  executive  vice 
president,  was  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  senior  vice  president/market¬ 
ing  and  president  of  new  business  divi¬ 
sions  at  the  Times. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Lee  Dirks 
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f.  Floyd  Sponcor,  advertising  rC' 
search  manager  for  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  in  Virginia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  services  manager. 

Joseph  A.  O'Brien,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
been  named  a  columnist  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter  Citizen  Sunday  in  Torrington, 
Conn. 

David  Clayton  and  Kevin 
Lonhnrl,  account  executives  at  City 
Pages,  an  alternative  weekly  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  have  been  promoted  to  senior 
account  executives. 

Carol  Pierce,  director  of  programs 
and  education  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  for  programs  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mark  T.  Sheehan,  vice  president 
of  operations,  was  named  senior  vice 
president. 

W.  Lawrence  Graves,  director  of 
government  relations,  was  appointed 
director  of  public  policy  and  new  tech¬ 
nologies. 

Jeffrey  R.  Keeler,  government 
relations  manager,  becomes  coun¬ 
sel/government  relations  at  the  NNA. 

Diane  Reefer,  bookkeeper,  was 
appointed  manager/finance  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mary  Etta  Kerem,  administrative 
manager,  was  named  manager/board 
and  field  support. 

Mark  R.  Stever  becomes  assistant 
manager  government  relations. 

Christine  Jehn,  director  of  confer¬ 
ence  program  development  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
has  been  named  director  of  federation 
services. 

Patricia  Carey,  advertising  director 
at  the  Independent  Florida  Alligator, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager. 

Kristine  Hartwig,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeds  Carey  as  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Michelle  Wilher,  accounting  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Press  Club,  a  recently  de¬ 
funct  subsidiary  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Co.,  has  been  appointed  con¬ 
troller  of  World  Enterprises  Inc., 
another  subsidiary  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  Co. 

Steve  Swarteet,  formerly  with 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  was  employed  as 


chief  accountant. 

Marty  Beecham,  president  of 
Midlands  Productions  Inc.,  was  given 
the  additional  role  of  president  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  Media  One.  Both  companies  are 
subsidiaries  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald  Co. 

Beecham  succeeds  Reid  Kenedy, 
who  retired. 

Chris  Dahlgren,  general  manager 
of  the  Press  Card,  becomes  director  of 
marketing  for  Electronic  Media  One. 

C.  Michael  Arnstreng,  56,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  GM  Hughes  Electronics 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiary,  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  board  of  directors. 

He  assumes  the  post  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  announced  merger  of 
Times  Mirror’s  cable  business  with 
Cox  Communications  Inc. 

Dala  Bwchtal,  print  media  manager 
of  national  retail  advertising  for  the 
Sears  Merchandising  Group  in  Hoff¬ 
man  Estates,  Ill.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations 
Inc.  board  of  directors. 

Michaal  F.  Killian,  vice  president  of 
the  Record-Journal  Publishing  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Record-Journal,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
vice  president  for  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

Raymond  U.  Roy  will  succeed 
him  as  advertising  director. 

Jorry  Collins,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Daily  Sentinel,  a  Cox  News¬ 
paper  in  Grand  junction,  Colo.,  has 
been  named  advertising  director  at  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun. 

Tomas  Agoslo,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Star  News  and  Coronado 
Journal  in  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  in  Yuma. 

Karl  Homingor,  production  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Findlay,  Ohio,  Courier,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  publisher. 
He  will  continue  to  manage  produc¬ 
tion  activities. 

Robort  Rotkackor,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  journal  Register  Co.’s  weekly 
group  Suburban  Publications,  Wayne, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 


William  Webb 
joins  E&P  as  an 
associate  editor 

WILLIAM  WEBB  HAS  joined  Editor 
&  Publisher  magazine  as  an  associate 
editor  and  will  cover  interactive  com¬ 
munications. 

Webb  will  also  administer  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  interactive  news  coverage  carried 
on  Ampersand,  The  Network  for  Media 
Information,  an  online  service  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co.,  to  be  launched  in 
May. 

Webb  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  Universi¬ 
ty  and  has  a  master’s  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

He  was  most  recently  a  consultant  to 
Goldman  Sachs  and  prior  to  that  was 
an  associate  editor  at  Byte  magazine 
and  an  assistant  editor  at  Microwave 
Journal. 

At  Byte,  he  wrote  for  the  magazine’s 
online  information  service. 

He  has  also  taught  writing  courses  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  worked  at  the  weekly  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  in  New  York. 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decade,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  placement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annually 
tor  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fully  qualified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  complete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 

(215)  565-0800 
(800)  523-7112 


610  East 
Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  PA  19063 

All  Positions  Fee  Po'd 
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Police  Officer 
Assaults 
Photographer 

Expected  witness  at  OJ.  Simpson  trial  gets  into  an 
altercation  with  Spokane  Spokesman^Review  photographer 


by  M.L.  Stein 

LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  detective 
Mark  Fuhrman,  already  a  potential  star 
witness  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder 
trial,  made  more  news  last  week  by  as¬ 
saulting  a  news  photographer. 

The  incident  occurred  at  the 
Spokane  International  Airport,  as 
Fuhrman  was  returning  from  a  house¬ 
hunting  trip  in  Idaho. 

Learning  that  he  was  at  the  airport, 
Spokane  Spokesman'Review  reporter 
Bill  Morlin  and  photographer  Dan  Mc- 
Comb  went  there  on  the  possibility  of 
an  interview. 

They  found  Fuhrman  and  his  wife  in 
a  restaurant,  waited  until  they  finished 
their  meal  and  then  approached  the 
couple. 

At  first,  Morlin  reported,  Fuhrman 
was  surprised  to  be  met  by  the  press 
but  eventually  talked  at  some  length 
about  the  Simpson  case.  He  defended 
his  investigation  of  the  murders  of 


Nicole  Brown  Simpson  and  Ronald 
Goldman  against  charges  by  defense 
attorneys  that  he  had  framed  the 
celebrity  suspect  out  of  racial  animosi¬ 
ty- 

“I  just  did  my  job,”  Morlin  quoted 
him  as  saying.  “It  irritates  the  defense 
the  most  because  I  did  it  right.” 

Fuhrman  acknowledged  his  search 
for  a  house  in  Northern  Idaho,  disclos¬ 
ing  that  he  was  sick  of  becoming  a 
celebrity  himself  and  planned  to  retire 
after  the  Simpson  trial. 

But  when  McComb  began  shooting 
pictures,  Fuhrman  allegedly  went  into 
a  rage,  hitting  the  photographer  in  the 
chest  with  a  steel  briefcase.  McComb 
continued  snapping  the  shutter  as  he 
was  pushed  to  the  floor  of  the  termi¬ 
nal.  Buttons  were  ripped  off  his  shirt. 

“1  was  just  doing  my  job,  and  I  told 
him  that,”  McComb,  who  was  unhurt, 
said  later. 

“But  he  kept  getting  more  and  more 
upset  until  he  grabbed  me  by  the  shirt 


and  shoved  me  to  the  ground.” 

Fuhrman  was  questioned  by  airport 
police  but  not  charged.  He  reportedly 
told  the  officers  that  McComb  was 
blocking  his  path. 

Both  Spokesman' Review  managing 
editor  Chris  Peck  and  photo  editor 
John  Sale  deplored  Fuhrman’s  behav¬ 
ior. 

“Dan  McComb  acted  in  a  totally 
professional  way,”  said  Sales.  “He  didn’t 
try  to  impede  Detective  Fuhrman.  The 
attack,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  was  to¬ 
tally  unprovoked.” 

Peck,  on  Jan.  26,  complained  about 
the  assault  in  a  letter  to  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Willie  Williams,  stating: 
“This  lapse  of  professional  conduct 
and  show  of  temper  needs  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  your  office. 

“As  an  editor,  I  expect  my  reporters 
and  photographers  to  keep  it  together, 
maintain  a  professional  decorum  and 


(See  Assault  on  page  37) 


At  left,  a  photo  of  Los  Angeles  police  detective  Mark  Fuhrman,  taken  by  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  photographer  Dan 
McComb,  as  McComb  was  being  assaulted  by  Fuhrman.  At  right,  McComb  shows  his  ripped  shirt,  following  the  altercation. 
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Electronic  Media  Interns  Tackle  Next  Wave  in  Information  Age 

Last  summer,  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper 
Fimd  laxmc±ied  its 
pilot  Electronic  Media 
Program  with  seven 
interns. 

After  an  intensive 
week  of  training,  the 
interns  were  placed  at 

real-time  news  services  and  cutting-edge  electronic 
media  products  compiling,  writing  and  editing 
stories.  The  results  were  just  as  we  hoped  they  would 
be. 

Because  of  the  growing  need  for  interns  trained  in 
electronic  media,  and  based  on  the  success  of  the 
pilot  program,  DJNF  is  offering  an  expanded 
program  for  Summer  1995. 


DOW  JONES 


NEWSPAPER  FUND  INC. 


DJNF  will: 

♦  Select  up  to  12  interns  to  work  for  real-time  news 
services  and  electronic  publishing. 

♦  Provide  intensive  training  in  real-time  news 
writing  and  editing. 

♦  Offer  scholarships  to  those  interns  returning  to 
college  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 


Lori  Briley,  a  student  from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
edits  copy  in  the  newsroom  at  Dow  Jones  Data  Base 
Pubiications/News  Retrieval  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Media  interested  in  participating  in  the 
Electronic  Media  Program  should  contact: 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300, 

Princeton,  N.J.  08543-0300 

PHONE  (609)  452-2820  FAX  (609)  520-5804 


Plan  Now  to  Participate  in  the  1996  Newspaper  Editing  Intern  Program 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fimd  has 
provided  the  industry  with  some 
of  the  nation's  best  newspaper 
editing  interns. 

Our  selection  process  chooses 
college  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students  basedon  their 
grades,  experience  on  campus 
and  professional  publications, 
demonstrated  writing  ability  and 
performance  on  the  Fimd's 
Controlled  Editing  Exercise. 

DJNF,  using  grants  provided  by 
participating  newspapers,  sends 
the  interns  to  an  intensive  two- 
week  training  seminar  where  they 
are  drilled  in  libel  law,  journalistic 
ethics,  page  layout,  headline 
writing,  copy  editing,  grammar, 
pimctuation,  style  and  the  finer 
points  of  newsroom  protocol. 

Students  arrive  on  the  job  ready 
to  meet  the  newspaper's 
standards. 

Your  newspaper's  role 

Offer  the  intern  good 


Kira  Marchenese 

St.  Petersburg  Times 
supervision  and  a 
chance  to  learn  and  to 
grow  as  a  professional 
copy  editor. 

Pay  the  intern  a  weekly  wage 
that  reflects  the  job's  importance. 

Provide  a  $1,500  grant  to  the 
Fund  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  the  two-week  training 
program.  (The  Newspaper  Fund 
pays  the  rest  of  the  training  costs  and 
all  recruiting  expenses,  the  intern’s 
transportation  to  the  training  site 


Jason  Keene 

Newsday 


Vincent  Tuss 

The  Boston  Globe 


and  then  to  the  newspaper  as  well  as 
a  $1,000  scholarship  to  each  intern 
who  returns  to  college  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.) 

Requests  for  1996  summer 
interns  will  be  accepted  between 
June  1995  and  April  1996. 


Audiotex:  A  Gateway  Into  Modem  Publishing  . 14TC 

by  Eric  Fuchs 

The  Next  Generation  Newspaper:  Avoiding  Future  Shock . 16TC 

by  John  F  Kelsey,  III 


Ready,  Fire,  Aim  . 
by  Gordon  Borrell 


Real  Life  Implementation  Of  An  Online  Newspaper  Presence 
by  Jack  Dale 
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A  Tangled  Web 
For  Newspapers 


by  Michael  Conniff 


NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  NEVER  been 
better.  Newspapers  have  never  been 
worse. 

Newspapers  will  dominate  in  a  world 
ready  to  leave  Gutenberg  behind  — 
right? 

Nope:  newspapers  are  going  to  get 
blown  away  by  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Jane 
Soave  Bolla  with  a  computer  and  an 
address  on  The  Internet.  They’ll  be 
lucky  if  they’re  still  around  to  write 
their  own  obituaries. 

Take  your  pick  and  click  your  mouse. 

Prognosticators  are  not  paid  to 
know  the  future:  they  are  paid  to  act  as 
if  they  know  the  future,  and  your  cor¬ 
respondent  has  never  felt  quite  so 
schizophrenic  about  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  shape  of  this  Dave  new 
world  that  plays  by  a  different  set  of 
rules.  It’s  as  if  nothing  a  newspaper  can 
do  is  good  enough  any  more.  Newspa¬ 
per  honchos  launch  new  services,  an¬ 
nounce  controversial  joint-ventures, 
and  even  gerrymander  new  divisions. 


all  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this 
new  media  world.  And  what  do  they 
get  for  their  trouble?  Nothing  but  sour- 
puss  Wall  Street  analysts  and  New  Age 
and/or  New  Media  columnists  who 
sound  like  they  are  paid  by  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

So  what’s  changed?  What’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  1990,  when  news¬ 
papers  seemed  on  the  verge  of  getting 
their  electronic  act  together  —  and 
1995,  when  the  world  seems  to  be  skit¬ 
tering  ahead  with  or  without  them? 

It’s  simple,  really.  The  world  has  be¬ 
come  a  tangled  web  —  a  tangled 


World  Wide  Web,  that  is.  The  Web 
connects  servers  on  The  Internet 
which  can  accommodate  users  deploy¬ 
ing  the  ubiquitous  Mosaic  graphical 
user  interface.  That  is  not  all  that  a 
newspaper  type  needs  to  know  about 
the  future,  but  at  least  a  Web-centric 
view  is  a  start. 

The  Web  as  Information 
Superhighway 

First  we  need  to  talk  about  one  basic 
truth:  the  world  has  changed  for  news¬ 
papers  because  of  The  Internet,  that 
loose-limed,  loosely  defined  set  of  inter¬ 
connected  byte-literate  business  users, 
the  defense  industry,  and  universities. 
Electronic  mail,  file  transfers,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
historical  Internet.  Estimates  of  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  worldwide  users  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  The  Internet  range  from  20  to 
30  million,  a  massive  (if  not  a  mass  mar¬ 
ket)  if  ever  there  was  one. 


We  also  need  to  acknowledge  basic 
truth  number  two:  The  World  Wide 
Web  is  the  true  Information  Superhigh¬ 
way,  the  equivalent  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  “scalable  to  infin¬ 
ity,”  in  the  words  of  D.C.  Denison,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  definitive  Global  Network 
Navigator,  a  publication  available  on 
the  Web  but  nowhere  else.  The  textual 
Internet  is  no  different  than  the  cow 
paths  that  became  the  impenetrable 
streets  of  Boston.  The  Web,  however,  is 
a  whole  other  story,  both  slick  and  ex¬ 
pandable.  Traffic  on  The  Web  is  dou¬ 
bling  every  few  months.  There  are  said 


to  be  some  10,000  servers  on  the  Web 
alone,  with  the  number  expected  to 
keep  on  doubling  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  At  the  recent  Internet  World  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  just  about 
ever  other  exhibit  was  about  Mosaic 
and  the  Web. 

Newspaper  people  had  best  forget 
about  The  Internet  per  se,  and  start 
worrying  about  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  elegant  simplicity  of  The  Web  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  the  Mosaic  interface 
that  allows  users  to  go  far  beneath  the 
surface.  The  Web/Mosaic  marriage  is 
the  future  of  The  Internet,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  taking  place  today  —  if  not 
sooner. 

Web  to  Newspapers:  Phone 
Home! 

The  Mosaic  graphical  user  interface 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  server  sites  on 
The  World  Wide  Web.  Mosaic  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  miracle,  and  not  because 


It^s  as  if  nothing  a  newspaper  can  do 
is  good  enough  any  more. 
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This  week  in  Dallas,  800  news  professionals  are  seeing  the  future  of  interactive  newspapers. 
They  are,  in  fact,  “seeing  digital.”  For  thousands  of  editors  and  publishers  throughout  the  world,  the 
key  component  of  that  future  is  already  here:  PressLink. 

For  a  decade,  PressLink  Members  have  been  seeing  digital.  Photos,  graphics  and  text 
information  from  the  world’s  top  news  agencies  and  other  sources  are  just  a  phone  call  away  for  them. 
It’s  content  that  is  exactly  right,  moves  fast  enough  to  meet  any  deadline,  and  comes  right  in  a 
desktop  computer.  Today. 

And  what  about  tomorrow?  Experience  in  serving  the  publishing  community  and 
technological  vision  make  PressLink  the  pre-eminent  news  source  for  all  publishers  as  we  transition 
into  emerging  technologies  together. 

See  the  future  right  now.  Call  for  a  membership  kit  with  two  free  hours  of  connect  time.  Or 
e-mail  us  at pre88Unk@pUnk.gei8.com. 


‘Tm  ready  to  see  the  future  right  now.  ” 


1-800-717-7706  * 


PRESSUNK 

INC 

A  Knighffiidder  Cotnpony. 


©1995  PressLink,  Inc.  11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Suite  1130,  Reston,  VA  22091,  Tel:  703-758-1740,  Fax:  703-758-8368,  Internet:  presslink@plink.geis.coni 


of  any  whiz-bang  tricks  or  fancy- 
schmanzy  graphics.  Developed  by  the 
non-profit  NCSA  in  Chicago  —  and 
now  commercialized  as  “Internet  In  a 
Box”  and  in  many  other  shrink- 
wrapped  access  products  —  the  Mosaic 
interface  has  the  brilliance  of  simplici¬ 
ty- 

The  concept  is  based  around  the  idea 
of  a  Home  Page  accessible  to  anyone  on 
The  Internet,  and  easily  and  uniformly 
searchable  using  standard  point-and- 
click  commands  across  all  computing 
platforms.  This  Home  Page  is  really  a 
window  into  a  given  Information 
Provider  (IP)  —  and  hot  hyper-text 
links  that  point  the  Web-surfing  user  to 
anyone  else  with  a  Web  “site.”  If  a  word 
or  phrase  or  sentence  is  underlined  in 
Mosaic,  it  means  that  a  simple  click  will 
link  a  user  to  that  information;  if  the 
underlining  is  done  with  a  broken  line, 
that  means  you  have  already  looked  at 
that  information  during  the  session  in 
progress. 

In  this  Web/Mosaic  environment,  the 


hierarchy  of  information  provision  has 
been  turned  on  its  head.  Because  any¬ 
one  —  literally  anyone  —  can  mount  a 
Web  site  using  Mosaic,  many  of  the 
newspaper’s  natural  advantages  go  away. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
printing  plant  or  a  distribution  network 


sites  elsewhere  on  The  Internet  — 
whomever  or  whatever  a  given  IP  finds 
valuable  or  interesting.  Thus,  on  NAN- 
DONET,  the  innovative  Web  site  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
users  will  find  a  hot  hypertext  link  to 
The  Orange  Room,  the  home  page  of 


In  this  Web/Mosaic  environment,  the  hierarchy  of 
information  provision  has  been  turned  on  its  head. 


or  a  physical  newsstand.  For  another,  at 
first  blush  a  newspaper’s  Home  Page 
looks  no  better  or  no  worse  than  a  col¬ 
lege  kid  with  his  own  page  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame. 

On  the  Web,  the  traditional  mono¬ 
lithic  IP  is  flat  out  of  luck.  The  Web  is 
open  to  everyone  —  users,  publishers, 
cranks,  flacks  —  and  the  best  services 
on  The  Web  actually  act  as  a  hot-link 
gateway  to  any  number  of  other  Web 


one  Michael  Miller,  who  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Web  as  a  Multimedia  Play 

NANDONET  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  traditional  newspaper  in  oth¬ 
er  ways.  They  provide  access  to  the 
multiple  media  that  can  go  into  a  single 
story;  the  text,  photos,  and  graphics. 
The  promise  of  audio  and  video  around 


Over  140  daily  news¬ 
papers  across  the 
country  know  Brite's 
leading-edge 
technology  firsthand  - 

Brite  has  proven  _ 

solutions  that  bring  you 
closer  to  your  advertisers  and  your 
advertisers  closer  to  their  customers. 
Brite's  voice/fdx  solutions  include 
the  Select  Series  of  auto,  home  and 
rental  database  products,  the 
Connect  Series  of  general 
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merchandise, 
employment  and  per¬ 
sonals  services  for 

classified  callers  and 
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advertisers,  IradHional 

_  900  services  and 

PinPoint  database  mar¬ 
keting.  Long  known  as  the  largest 
informalion  provider  in  the  business, 
Brite  now  delivers  information  over  an 
al-digilal  satellite  network.  Formae 
information  about  BEP,  call  us  tolLfree 
at  1-800-SEE  BRni! 


A  Division  of  Brite  Voice  Systems,  Inc.  7309  East  21st  Street  North  Wichita,  Kansas  67206  Fax  316  652-6800  Telephone  316  652-6500 
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Audiotext 


LET’S  TALK 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE. 


Is  Your  Team  Giving  You  the 
Attention  You  Need? 


Mi(  r<>\oi(  ('TIt“li\(‘rs  liigh-[)fi  (oi  inaiu  c-  aiuliou  xi 
solutions  thiougli  a  winiiiii”'  ( ombinalion  ol  (lod- 
i(  alc-(l  |)c‘oplc\  a  c ominitmcail  to  cxc  (‘llciu c,  and 
llu‘  late  st  tc‘(  hnoloo\  axailablc. 

Mi(  i()\bi(  C‘  proN'idc-s  audiotext  sea  xiecs  to  the- 
large-st  ueavspapeas  in  the-  eotiutrx.  We-  make- 
imple-mentiii'^  auelioie-xt  e-asx  auel  |)i e)Iitable‘. 
We-'ve-  asse-mble-el  a  te-am  e)l  e-xpe-rie-ue  e-el,  e  us- 
tome-r-re)e  use‘el  j)re)le'ssie)uals,  re-ael\  to  ele-lixe-r 
state‘-e)l-tlK‘-ai  t  tee  hne)lotr\,  auel  e-xteaisixe  market- 
iui^  suppe)rt  that  xxill  ensure-  xou  xxiuniiu^  lesults. 
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To  learn  more  about  MicroVoice  and  the 
products  we  deliver,  call  our  Crew  Chief  at 
1*8()().553.0()03. 

Visit  the  MicroVoice  booth  during  SCAMA,  and 
at  the  Kelsey  Conference. 
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the  corner  is  a  given  on  the  Web,  as 
personal  computers  continue  the  trend 
toward  becoming  fully  functional  multi¬ 
media  machines.  Traditional  online 
providers  like  Prodigy,  America  Online, 
CompuServe  and  Delphi  are  scrambling 
to  put  together  a  suite  of  Web-based 
services  suitable  for  newspapers.  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online,  in  particular,  is  trying  to  de¬ 
veloped  enhanced  software  that  does 
Mosaic  one  better.  All  the  online 
providers  have  had  to  slash  their  con¬ 
nect  time  pricing  drastically  in  order  to 
compete  with  low-cost  providers  who 
connect  users  to  The  Web.  Widespread 
access  to  The  Web  —  and  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  The  Microsoft  Network,  an¬ 
other  online  competitor  —  threaten 
the  livelihood  of  all  these  traditional 
third-party  providers. 

This  unbundled  deployment  of  the 
multiple  media  that  make  up  the  guts  of 
a  newspaper  is  a  profound  development. 
For  the  first  time,  using  the  Web/Mosa¬ 
ic  combination,  newspapers  have  the 
chance  to  make  universally  available  all 
the  variegated  pieces  that  go  into  the 
making  of  information.  And  the  price 
of  entry  for  newspapers  —  and  just 
about  anyone  —  is  surprisingly  low.  For 
newspapers  with  low  circulation  or  a 
non-existent  budget  for  new  media,  the 
Web/Mosaic  combo  presents  the  same 
economies  of  scale  that  it  does  for  Mr. 


Miller  under  the  Golden  Dome.  Just 
about  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  —  no,  in  the  world  —  now  has  a 
way  to  take  a  giant  step  into  the  multi- 
media  future  at  a  very  low  cost. 


Despite  a  Web  playing  field  that  is 
nominally  level,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  newspapers  have  a  tremendous 
natural  advantages,  online  or  off.  Daily 
newspapers  know  all  about  deadlines, 
and  they  know  better  than  anyone  else 
that  news  goes  stale  faster  than  bagels. 
Newspapers  have  their  newsgathering 
structure  already  in  place,  and  they  also 
have  expertise  that  can’t  be  bought  on 
the  shelf.  They  also  have  the  un¬ 
matched  ability  to  cross  promote  Web 
services  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  Web  Play  for  Newspapers 

But  where  on  The  World  Wide  Web 
are  those  elusive  revenue  streams? 

Historically,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Almighty  Buck  on  The  Internet  has 


been  looked  upon  as  a  way  of  life  that 
takes  place  due  south  of  contempt. 
Tales  of  hateful  “ewbies”  —  dopey  new¬ 
comers  to  The  Internet  —  are  legion,  as 
are  the  slings  and  arrows  known  as 


“flaming”  suffered  by  those  who  have 
first  sought  to  commercialize  the  quasi¬ 
academic  sectors  of  The  Internet. 

But  that’s  changing  overnight.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  transactions  are  welcome 
on  The  Web:  unobtrusive  advertising  is 
visible  on  Web  oites  worldwide,  and  so 
are  services  that  let  you  buy  directly  on¬ 
line.  Everyone  from  Mastercard  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  in  the  process  of  introducing 
Web  services  that  guarantee  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  consumer  transactions. 

Great  so  far,  you  might  say  —  but 
how  do  you  make  money  at  this  Web 
thing? 

There  is  no  formula  written  in  stone. 
Some  newspaper  divisions,  like  Land¬ 
mark  Information  Services  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  are  actually  providing  direct 
Internet  access  service.  Landmark’s  re¬ 
cent  acquisition,  Infinet,  will  supply 
Mosaic  software,  the  necessary  network 
connection,  and  access  to  an  array  of 
services,  all  for  a  monthly  fee. 

Landmark’s  Infinet  is,  of  course,  the 
exception.  Most  newspapers  will  not 
see  fit  to  enter  the  business  of  providing 
Internet  access  directly  to  its  customers. 
Newspapers,  could,  of  course,  strike  a 
deal  with  a  local  or  regional  Internet 
access  provider  in  exchange  for  a  share 
in  the  revenues  that  flow  from  that  cus¬ 
tomer/reader/user. 

But  once  a  newspaper  mounts  its 
Web  site  online,  what’s  the  best  way  to 
generate  revenue?  Let’s  go  back  to  ba¬ 
sics  for  a  moment.  Consider  the  back¬ 
bone  newspaper  business  model,  with 
two  revenue  streams:  the  first  and  most 
important  from  advertisers  (display  and 
classified);  the  second,  a  much  smaller 
sum,  from  the  sales  of  the  paper  paid  for 
by  the  readers  themselves. 


(See  Web  on  page  19TC) 


Over  7500  Schools  Depend  On  Our 
Homework  Hotline  Eveiyday. 

Shouldn't  You? 

U.S.  Telecom  has  provided  Homework  Hotline  systems  to  over  75(X) 
schools  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We've  worked  with  educator's 
at  every  level. 

If  you're  considering  a  Homework  Hotline  with  your  local  schools,  it's  time 
you  talked  with  the  experts. 

We  make  you  the  ideal  partner  for  local  school  districts  by  passing  on  our 
knowledge  to  you. 

Wondering  how  to  get  involved?  CaU  Kent  Lowry  at  800-835-7788 
U.S.  Telecom... The  Educator's  Voice. 
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Readers  love  her 
predictions  for  their 
relationships.  Her  unique 
star  system  for  rating  the 
days.  And  her  friendly, 
humorous  and  highly 
personal  style. 

This  gifted  young  astrologer 
has  replaced  the  incumbent 
in  more  than  175  newspapers 
with  her  popular  seven-days- 
a-week  column  and  two 
profitable  900#  services: 


^  A  recorded  service 
^  A  live  psychic  serv  ice  — 
now  in  English  and  Spanish! 

And  now,  Jacquie  is  resident 
astrologer  and  New  Age  expert 
for  PRODIGY!  Subscribers  get 
special  weekly  and  monthly 
columns,  and  Jacquie  hosts  her  ow 
bulletin  board  and  live  discussions. 


Call  National  Sales  Director  Richard  Heimlich 
toll  free:  800-526-KING  or  collect:  212-455- 
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A  Home  Remedy  For 
Technotrauma 

ing  to  chart  and  commit  to  a  course  of 
business  based  upon  the  predicted 
(and  unpredictable)  results. 

When  it  comes  to  delivering  infor¬ 
mation  online,  most  newspapers  these 
days  field  several  calls  per  month  from 
vendors  offering  slick  new  “solutions.” 
These  solutions  run  the  gamut  from 
promising  to  keep  the  newspaper  from 
being  left  behind  by  going  online  im¬ 
mediately  (as  long  as  you  act  right 
now!  .  .  .  today!)  to  ways  of  creating 
brand  new  in-house  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  methods  for  the  future. 
Managers  who  field  these  approaches 
and  sit  through  the  subsequent  presen¬ 
tations  tend  to  agree  that  these  solu¬ 
tions  are,  for  the  most  part,  wonderful¬ 
ly  inventive.  But  when  considering  the 
position  their  newspapers  should  actu¬ 
ally  assume  regarding  the  delivery  of 
online  information,  managers  can’t 
help  but  succumb  to  the  technotrauma 
syndrome.  Which  problems  that  these 
solutions  purport  to  answer  are  really 
real?  Which  solutions  are  based  upon 
sound  business  principles  and  opportu¬ 
nities  as  opposed  to  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  technical  gymnastics? 

Online  Viability 

Who  knows?  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  be  certain.  But  evidence  is  mount¬ 
ing  that  electronic  distribution  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  viable  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  create  a  noticeable  market¬ 
place  demand. 

So  many  managers  are  taking  a  deep 
breath,  dealing  with  their  technotrau¬ 
ma,  and  forcing  themselves  to  take 
steps  to  confront  the  online  revolution. 
Newspapers  with  large  development 
budgets,  such  as  the  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution,  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  and  The  Raleigh  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  have  put  a  full  featured  electron¬ 
ic  newspaper  online  with  the  concomi¬ 
tant  dedicated  editorial,  advertising. 


by  Jack  Dale 


ONE  OF  THE  few  comfortable  things 
about  technological  change  is  that 
change  has  become  a  cultural  con¬ 
stant,  familiar  and  expected.  What  is 
not  comfortable  is  that  the  rate  of 
change  has  been  accelerating  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  we  are  developing  an  immunity 
to  what  Alvin  Toffler  called  “Future 
Shock”  in  his  book  of  the  same  name. 
Instead  of  too  much  change  in  too 
short  a  time  causing  a  shattering  stress 
and  disorientation,  we  have  come  to 
accept  this  frantic  pace  as  our  norm. 

Now  we  face  a  new  malaise  that 
Paul  Keen,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Fresno  Bee  calls  “techno¬ 
trauma”  —  that  is,  the  stress  caused  by 
being  forced  to  choose  among  the  vast 
array  of  marvelous-sounding  techno¬ 
logical  solutions  offered  to  problems 
one  is  not  sure  one  has,  and  then  hav- 


Choose  The 
Homework 
Hotline 
Experts. 


At  U.S.  Telecom  we  have  what  we  believe 
is  a  simple  program.  You  partner  with  the 

HOMEWORK  HOTLINE  experts. 

Our  staff  brings  eleven  years  experience 
in  teacher  training  to  help  give  your 
paper  credibility  with  teachers. 

We  make  you  the  ideal  partner  for  local 
school  districts  by  passing  on  our 
knowledge  to  you. 


Call  now  to  hear  our  story' contact  Kent  Lowry  at  800-835-7788 
U.S.  Telecom... The  Educator's  Voice. 
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The  Web  on  the  Internet  is  the  hottest  thing  online  and  once  again  you’ll  find  it 
first  on  PRODIGY. 


PRODIGY  has  a  long  tradition  as  an  innovator  in  linking  people  and  information 
together.  That’s  why  so  many  newspapers  have  already  joined  forces  with  us  to  deliver 
a  world  of  information  and  communication  opportunities  focused  on  the  needs  of 
their  communities.  Papers  like  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution?  The  Dallas 
Morning  Newsr  Newsday/New  York  Newsday,®  The  Tampa  Tribune,®  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.® 

For  more  information  on  how  to  partner  your  publication  with  PRODIGY, 
call  Retta  Kelley  at  914-448-2148. 

^^PRODIGY. 

Service 


As  of  1/25/95,  PRODIGY  is  ttie  only  majof  online  service  provider  that  gives  you  full  multimedia  access  to  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  PRODIGY  Web  Browser  is  available  only  for  Windows™  PRODIGY  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Prodigy  Services  Company.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1995  Prodigy  Services  Company. 


and  technical  staff.  Other  papers  have 
appointed  committees  to  study  the 
question.  Some,  like  The  New  York 
Times,  have  chosen  vendors  like 
America  Online,  while  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  has  chosen  Prodigy  and  The 
Washington  Post  is  working  with 
ZiffNet.  Some  others  are  going  up  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Internet  or,  like  The  Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  have  local  dial¬ 
up  services.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much 
activity  that  the  NAA’s  Commercial 
Online  Newspaper  Services  report  for 
September  1994  was  32  pages  long. 

At  one  end  of  the  online  spectrum 
are  CompuServe,  ZiffNet,  America 
Online,  Prodigy  and  the  rest  —  private 
networks  that  allow  presentation  of 
proprietary  information  and  deliver  an 
audience,  currently  a  combined  sub¬ 
scriber  base  of  about  six  million  users. 
The  analogue  in  newspaper  publishing 
is  newspaper-owned  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  third  party 
printing,  promotion,  and  distribution. 
Such  a  service  is  like  a  privately  owned 
toll  road,  manicured  and  well-main¬ 
tained  and  available  to  anyone  who 
will  follow  the  rules  and  pay  the  fees. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  online  spec¬ 
trum  is  The  Internet.  It  is  owned  by  no 
one,  controlled  by  no  one,  and  used  by 
millions.  Rather  than  being  like  a  road, 
it  is  like  the  open  sea,  available  to  any¬ 


one  who  can  build  a  ship,  float  a  barge, 
lash  together  scrap  lumber  to  make  a 
raft,  or  just  dive  in  to  swim  or  surf.  It 
will  support  the  most  basic,  simple 
presence  or  the  most  elaborate,  com¬ 
plex  domain.  Anyone,  whether  huge 
company  or  private  individual,  can  be 
a  user  as  well  as  an  Information 
Provider.There  are  no  fees  and  few 
rules  and  it  is  full  of  promise. 


As  Business  Week,  November  14, 
1994,  described  The  Internet,  “.  .  .  op¬ 
erators  of  online  services  —  America 
Online,  CompuServe,  Prodigy  Ser¬ 
vices,  for  instance  —  are  in  a  frenzy  to 
give  their  subscribers  better  access  to 
it.  They  need  to  live  with  the  Internet 
or  risk  being  overwhelmed  by  [The  In¬ 
ternet]  ....  The  numbers  tell  why.  It 
has  taken  the  online  giants  a  decade  to 
reach  their  current  level  of  business. . . 
But  The  Interneti’s  population  has 
jumped  from  an  estimated  one  million 
individuals  in  1988  to  more  than  20 
million  today,  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  joining  each  month.” 


In  February  of  1994,  we  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  which,  in  reference  to  new 
media,  I  said:  “.  .  .  demand  must  pre¬ 
cede  and  define  supply  ....  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  consumer  acceptance  of  changes 
in  traditional  forms  of  media  and  the 
resulting  demand  must  be  the  central 
issues  directing  the  choice  of  technolo¬ 
gies  used  by  newspapers  ....  The 


trick,  it  seems,  is  to  lead  the  masses 
from  a  half-step  behind,  watching  care¬ 
fully  to  be  sure  which  way  they  are 
heading  and  then  give  the  impression 
of  having  gotten  there  first.”  If  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  users  are  indeed 
joining  The  Internet  each  month,  an 
appropriate  demand  may  well  exist. 

Hard-core  realists  (which  most 
newspaper  managers  tend  to  be),  how¬ 
ever,  need  a  compelling  reason  to  act 
where  online  services  are  concerned. 
Flashy  rhetoric  rarely  compels  them, 
but  the  ability  to  deliver  new  readers  to 
advertisers  will.  Newspapers  are  usually 
limited  to  specific  geographic  markets 
by  the  costs  of  distribution,  but  usage 
of  electronic  information  has  been 
shown  to  be  geographically  unlimited 
and  can  even  be  world-wide.  Online 
can  mean  new  markets  and  new  read¬ 
ers. 

Taking  the  Plunge 

But  how  does  this  help  a  newspaper 
decide  if  creating  an  online  presence  is 
actually  a  good  idea  at  the  present  time 
and  —  if  it  is  —  which  online  route 
will  deliver  the  most  effective  product 
at  the  lowest  cost  with  the  least  risk? 

The  answer  may  lie  in  simply  con¬ 
sidering  just  the  latter  part  of  techno¬ 
trauma  —  charting  and  committing  to 
a  course  of  business  based  upon  the 
predicted  results.  Given  the  number  of 
readers  joining  the  Internet  monthly 
and  the  number  of  newspapers  already 
involved  in  online  information  deliv¬ 
ery,  the  risk  may  be  deemed  low 
enough  and  the  business  opportunities 
real  enough  to  simply  assume  that 
some  sort  of  online  effort  must  be 
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made  by  a  newspaper.  When  the  deep 
philosophical  implications  of  whether 
or  not  it’s  a  good  idea  are  eliminated, 
the  realists  among  us  are  suddenly  free 
to  apply  the  sound  principles  of  Dale’s 
“Law  of  Conservation  of  Options.” 
Simply  stated,  this  law  says  that,  since 
conservation  of  options  is  desirable  in 
all  situations  of  uncertainty,  the  prop¬ 
er  course  of  action  is  to: 

•  Define  a  specific  desired  outcome. 

•  Keep  it  simple. 

•  Implement  plans  in  small,  practi¬ 
cal  increments  (baby  steps)  until  the 
situation  clarifies. 

•  Add  layers  of  complexity  and  util¬ 
ity  only  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 

For  newspapers  newly  entering  on¬ 
line  publishing,  a  specific  desired  out¬ 
come  might  be  to  chart  unfamiliar  ter¬ 
ritory,  while  for  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  it  might  be  to  generate 
increased  traffic  or  revenues.  Since 
this  new  medium  is  in  its  infancy  and 
the  way  is,  by  definition,  unclear,  costs 
must  be  severely  controlled  and  well 
below  any  immediately  available  rev¬ 
enue  streams. 

At  the  same  time,  the  online  pres¬ 
ence  created  must  have  a  unique  at¬ 
traction  for  readers  and  must  still  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  enough  utility  and 
value  to  them  to  reinforce  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  and  its  position 
as  the  primary  source  of  information  in 
the  community.  Perhaps  the  way  to 
control  costs  is  also  the  way  to  create  a 
unique  product,  and  the  very  nature  of 
The  Internet  particularly  The  World 
Wide  Web  provides  the  clue. 

The  Downside  of  the  Internet 

A  considerable  downside  of  The  In¬ 
ternet  is  that,  because  there  is  such  a 
fantastic  wealth  of  information  con¬ 
tained  on  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  one  specific  piece  of  information. 
It  is  very  much  like  a  huge,  well- 
stocked  library  with  no  Dewey  decimal 
system.  Everything  is  available,  but  it 
might  be  anywhere.  For  this  reason, 
online  readers  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  very  attracted  to  domains 
where  the  high  density  of  data  makes 
complicated  searches  to  find  desired 
information  unnecessary. 

Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  high  degree  of  interest  to 
readers  gathered  from  a  large  number 


of  newspapers  and  offered  in  one  com¬ 
mon  Internet  domain  will  create  the 
opportunity  to  generate  a  lot  of  traffic. 
This  information  should  be  non-per¬ 
ishable  and  something  the  newspaper 
currently  has  in  its  archives  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  research  and  little  updating, 
such  as  the  local  employment  base,  re¬ 
gional  cost  of  living,  lifestyles  and 


recreation,  and  so  forth  (see  sidebar). 
It  also  seems  likely  that,  if  costs  of  a 
common  domain  were  spread  among 
all  the  participants  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  was  low  maintenance, 
the  costs  to  any  one  newspaper  could 


(See  Remedy  on  page  25TC) 


Make  a  more  powerful  connection 
between  your  newspaper  and 
your  customers  with  an 
INFO-CONNECT™  Audiotext  System. 

Benefits: 

•  Update  your  news  stories 

•  Give  your  feature  stories 
more  life 

•  Give  them  the  latest  lottery 
numbers 

•  Time  and  Temperature 

•  School  closings  before 
radio  or  TV 

•  30%  of  your  market's 
phones  are  rotary  and  this 
system  allows  them  access 

•  Easy  to  afford 

•  Give  them  instant  stock  quotes 
and  not  yesterday's  closing 

•  Open  your  classified 
department  24  hours 

Features: 

•  4  to  48  Port  Systems 

•  Direct  Connect 

•  Voice  Mail 
Remote  Programming 
Automatic  Tape  Back-Up 
Quality  Sound  Reproduction 
Easy  to  afford 
On  Line  Reporting 
Easy  to  Program  &  Manage 

We’re  a  newspaper,  have  been  for  110  years. 

We  developed  this  audiotext  system  to  give  our  customers  more 
timely  information,  to  provide  updates  to  late-breaking  stories, 
better  options  than  TV  or  radio  news  and  to  pull  revenue  away  fivm 
other  advertising  providers.  If  you’re  in  the  market  to  give  your 
newspaper  a  new,  fresh  franchise,  contact  us.  INFO-CONNECT 
can  be  your  on-ramp  to  the  information  super  highway. 


THE  PO'TTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN/NEW  HORIZONS  GROUP 
111  Mahantongo  St.,  Pottsville,  PA  17901-3008 
Phone  717-628-6016  or  Fax  717-621-3308 
E-Mail  Address  INFOCONN  @  aol.com 
for  more  information 
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Audiotex: 

A  Gateway  Into 
Modern  Publishing 


by  Eric  Fuchs 

Once  a  new  technology  rolls 
over  you,  if  you’re  not  part  of  the 
steamroller,  you’re  part  of  the 
road. 

Stewart  Brand,  “The  Media 
Lab” 

Print  Presses  On 

THE  NEXT  FEW  years  should  witness 
the  introduction  of  interactive  televi¬ 
sion,  the  blending  of  communications 
technologies  into  some  as  yet  undefined 
supermedium,  and  the  marriage  of  print 
medium  with  cyberspace.  For  all  the 


talk  about  the  end  of  ink-on-paper 
news  and  the  rise  of  the  electronic 
newspaper,  only  one  thing  is  certain: 
this  phase  of  the  technorevolution  is 
still  just  a  prediction. 

Like  all  communications  media, 
newspapers  are  changing,  but  they  are 
not  dying.  Several  years  ago  Nicholas 
Negroponte,  Director  of  the  Media  Lab 
of  MIT,  concluded  that  the  newspaper 
as  a  mass  medium  was  going  to  die 
much  less  rapidly  than  broadcast  televi¬ 
sion  because  its  design  was  already  per¬ 
sonalized  for  easy  scanning. 

To  remain  competitive,  some  papers 
have  jumped  on  the  technology  band¬ 
wagon  and  begun  introducing  digital 


MARKETING  CONSULTANTS 

RADIO  -  TV  •  PRINT  MEDIA  •YELLOW  PAGES 


(214)  386-0335 

5616  PRESTON  OAKS  •  SUITE  120 
DALLAS  •  TEXAS  •  75240 


Sarasota  Herald 

"Really  surprised  in  the  short  time 
Steve  was  here  that  we  generated 
as  much  business  as  we  did.  I  really 
got  a  lot  out  of  working  with  clients 
first  hand  with  Steve.  His  techniques 
were  great" 

Houston  Post 

"Steve's  done  a  good  job  for  us. 
When  his  contract  is  up,  we  will 
definitely  renew  it" 

Fresno  Bee 

"I  had  to  wait  three  months  for  him 
to  come  to  our  paper  He  was 
booked  solid.  We  tripled  our 
revenue  in  one  week  Steve 
Olschwanger  is  definitely  worth 
waiting  for" 


services  that  may  not  represent  actual 
improvements  over  print.  Others,  like 
Le  Monde,  are  redesigning  their  pages, 
adding  new  sections,  and  sprucing  up 
their  image  in  an  effort  to  win  back 
readers. 

Although  new  technology  continues 
to  lure  the  public  from  print,  news¬ 
papers  still  provide  a  foundation  for 
whatever  communication  world 
emerges  in  the  future.  So  far,  none  of 
the  alternative  services  offers  the  low 
price,  portability,  familiarity,  and  ease  of 
use  of  printed  papers. 

Marketing  newspapers  in  the  90s  will 
require  skill,  savvy,  stamina,  and  new 
approaches.  Fortunately,  publishers  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  play  up  a  paper’s 
natural  advantages  by  creating  services 
that  supplement  rather  than  replace 
print.  Such  synergy  will  help  forge  a 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  with 
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consumers  and  advertisers  and  help  pa¬ 
pers  fulfill  their  historical  mission. 

Audiotex  —  Way  To  Go 

When  taking  their  first  steps  into  the 
electronic  frontier,  publishers  may  find 
it  beneficial  to  use  a  proven  capability 
like  audiotex. 


Audiotex  is  an  interactive  informa¬ 
tion  service  that  allows  people  to  talk 
with  a  computer  by  means  of  a  touch- 
tone  phone.  Audiotex  services  are  avail¬ 
able  through  pay-per-call  numbers 
(such  as  976  or  900),  toll-free  800  num¬ 


bers,  or  through  local  or  long-distance 
numbers. 

Callers  listen  to  a  menu  of  choices 
and  make  selections  using  their  tele¬ 
phone  keypad.  For  example,  to  find  a 
roommate,  a  caller  could  first  select  a 
geographical  area  and  then  choose  the 
desired  gender,  price  range  and  other 
options  (smoker  or  non,  pets,  etc). 


That  done,  the  caller  would  hear  a 
complete  description  of  all  roommates 
matching  the  criteria  —  and  could  even 
leave  a  phone  number  for  a  return  call. 

Audiotex  became  popular  with  voice 
personals,  which  first  appeared  on  the 


scene  in  1987.  A  proven  cash  cow  for 
newspapers,  voice  personals  won  rapid 
approval  by  publishers  and  consumers 
because  of  their  smooth  integration  into 
print  and  ease  of  use. 

Since  then,  voice  personals’s  success 
has  opened  the  door  to  other  audiotex 
services  allowing  readers  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  publishers;  receive  filtered, 
sifted  and  customized  product  informa¬ 
tion;  and  interact  with  each  other  elec¬ 
tronically. 

In  addition  to  simplicity  and  reader 
acceptance,  audiotex  offers  other  bene¬ 
fits.  First,  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
portability  and  near  universality  of 
touch-tone  phones,  and  second  it  re¬ 
quires  no  capital  investment,  provided  a 
paper  opts  for  a  full  turnkey  approach  of 
letting  a  service  bureau  manage  its  au¬ 
diotex  service.  Such  vendors  are  usually 
experts  in  helping  a  paper  position  a 
service  so  that  it  yields  optimal  benefits 


(See  Audiotex  on  page  26TC) 


When  taking  their  first  steps  into  the  electronic 
frontier,  publishers  may  find  it  beneficial  to  use  a 
proven  capability  like  audiotex. 


Give  your  online  service  a  shot  in  the  aim! 

^Revenue  Generating 


^Value-Added 
^Exdusively  Yours' 


PR  Newswire,  the  first  name 
in  electronic  distribution  of 
corporate  news,  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  its  successful  Today’s 
Headlines  service  to  general, 
business  and  trade  publications  that  wish  to  offer  it 
under  private  label  for  resale  to  their  readership. 

This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
your  pubiication: 

•  Provide  this  as  a  free  service  or  use  it  as  a  revenue¬ 
generating  business 

•  Exclusivity  in  your  region  or  industry* 

•  Add  it  to  your  own  information 

•  Build  brand  differentiation 

•  No  hardware  or  software  to  buy.  No  system 
to  maintain. 


Every  afternoon,  PR  Newswire 
automatically  faxes  to  your 
subscribers  all  the  headlines  of 
stories  transmitted  over  PRN 
during  the  course  of  a  business 
day.  There  are  10  different  industry  categories  from 
which  to  choose  including  computers,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  automotive,  retail,  and  banking  &  finance.  The 
subscribers-your  readers-then  select  the  stories  they 
want  to  read  from  the  headline  list  and  call  a  toll-free 
800  number.  The  full-text  of  the  news  releases  they 
want  is  faxed  directly  to  them  within  minutes. 

For  more  information  call:  800-832-5522,  ext  540. 

Today’s  Headlines— Your  Ticket  to  Increased  Profits 
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The  Next  Generation 
Newspaper:  Avoiding 
Future  Shock 


The  Sixth  Annual  Study  on 
Interactive  Newspapers 

Overall  Opinion  of,  or  Interest  in,Voice/Fax/Online  Services 
(Level  of  Interest:  I  =lov/,  1 0=high) 

1995 


Voice 

Fox 

Online 

One  Year  Ago 

6.1 

5.1 

4.7 

Today 

7.2 

6.0 

6.8 

In  One  Year 

7.7 

6.5 

7.7 

Sample  Size>320 

The  Kelsey  Group,  Inc. 

Interactive  Media  Is  Here 
Are  You  Ready  to  Compete? 

From  interactive  classifieds  and  on-line  services  to  electronic  distribu¬ 
tion  services  and  advertiser  targeting,  precision  marketing  is  your  key 
to  competing  and  winning  in  todays  complex  newspaper  marketing 
environment.  The  Newspaper  Precision  Marketing  Group  offers  the 
precision  marketing  tools,  training,  and  techniques  you  need  to  devel¬ 
op  profitable  marketing  strategies,  including: 

•  Target  Marketing  Databases 

•  Retention  Marketing 

•  Enhanced  Advertiser  Targeting 

For  your  FREE  "Roadmap  to  Interactive  Direct  Response  Media," 
call  Larry  Sackett  or  Soraya  Chemaly  at  703/812-2700 

NEWSPAPER  PRECISION  MARKETING  GROUP 

CLARITAS  •  THE  LEADER  IN  PRECISION  MARKETING 


by  John  F.  Kelsey,  III 

FOR  THE  LAST  six  years.  The  Kelsey 
Group  has  conducted  an  in-depth  sur¬ 
vey  among  all  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  over  30,000  to 
determine  their  level  of  interest  in  var¬ 
ious  new  information  delivery  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  primary  objectives  of 
this  survey  are  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
why  newspapers  are  adding  informa¬ 
tion  services,  what  they  are  offering  or 
considering,  their  opinion  of  various 
services,  and  the  differences  between 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

While  the  survey  has  evolved  over 
the  years,  some  results  have  remained 
consistent  from  year  to  year  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  shown  rather  dramatic 
changes.  The  differences  are  particu¬ 
larly  notable  between  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

For  instance,  among  all  newspapers 
with  circulation  over  30,000,  dailies  are 
far  more  interested  in  audiotex,  fax 
and  online  services  today,  and  believe 
they  have  greater  potential  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  primary  reason  they  offer  in¬ 
teractive  services  is  “to  remain  the 
number  one  information  provider”  in 
their  market,  and  most  of  their  services 
are  free  to  the  caller.  Daily  newspapers 
are  far  more  likely  to  have  a  person  or 
even  a  department  devoted  to  new 
technologies. 

In  contrast,  the  top  reason  that  sim¬ 
ilar  size  weeklies  provide  interactive 
services  is  to  “generate  new 
revenue/profit  sources.”  As  a  result, 
they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  offer 
pay-per-call  services,  and  show  a  much 
lower  level  of  interest  in  free  interac¬ 
tive  services.  They  are  much  less  en- 
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Estimated  Number 
of  Newspapers 
Offering 

Information  over 
Voice  or  Online 


February  1 989  .  .  . 

42 

February  1 990  . .  . 

.112 

February  1991  ... 

.450 

February  1 992  .  .  . 

1200 

February  1 993  .  .  . 

.2000 

February  1 994  .  .  . 

.2700 

February  1 995  .  .  . 

.3200 

current  Knight-Ridder  ad  says,  “No 
one  knows  what  form  information  will 
take.  But  we’ve  already  spent  millions 
making  very,  very  educated  guesses.” 
Knight-Ridder  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  evaluating  new  information  services. 
It  was  back  in  the  late  ’70’s  that 
Knight-Ridder  became  one  of  the  first 
major  newspaper  companies  in  the 
United  States  to  offer  videotex  in  a 
strategic  alliance  with  AT&T. 

Importantly,  you  don’t  have  to  be 
the  size  of  Knight-Ridder  to  begin  to 


offer  information  services.  In  fact,  we 
estimate  that  approximately  3,200  dai¬ 
ly,  weekly  and  free  community  papers 
now  offer  some  form  of  free  or  paid  in¬ 
formation  services  today,  up  from  450 
just  four  years  ago.  That  number  will 
surely  continue  to  grow,  but  at  a  de¬ 
creasing  rate,  as  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Which  interactive  services  are  news¬ 
papers  most  likely  to  offer?  Based  on 
this  year’s  survey,  it  appears  that  both 
voice  and  online  services  are  most  like- 


thusiastic  about  the  future  for  electron¬ 
ic  information. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  similar¬ 
ities  between  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Both  have  embraced  Voice  Per¬ 
sonals  with  well  over  half  of  respon¬ 
dents  indicating  they  now  offer  this 
service,  mostly  in  a  pay-per-call  for¬ 
mat.  Further,  Voice  Personals  contin¬ 
ues  to  receive  the  highest  satisfaction 
rating  among  all  applications.  Most 
importantly,  newspaper  executives 
throughout  the  country  realize  that 
they  are  battling  for  the  attention  and 
interest  of  potential  readers.  The  car¬ 
toon  illustrates  the  very  real  challenges 
facing  newspaper  executives  today. 

While  advertising  is  starting  to  show 
some  solid  growth,  19  of  the  top  20 
dailies  had  daily  circulation  declines 
for  the  six-month  period  that  ended 
September  30,  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation. 

The  Kelsey  Group  does  not  believe 
that  the  print  newspaper  business  is 
ever  going  to  disappear  because  there 
is  too  much  pleasure,  value  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  today’s  product.  However,  we 
do  believe  that  voice,  fax  and  online 
services,  as  well  as  other  still-to-be-de¬ 
termined  interactive,  electronic  distri¬ 
bution  vehicles,  will  continue  to  eat 
away  at  both  the  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tiser  foundations  of  the  traditional 
product. 

The  issue  for  newspaper  companies 
is  how  they  prepare  for  the  future.  As  a 
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What  could  a  publisher,  with  u  circulation  of 
65,000,  expect  to  receive  each  month  lor 
pubiishing  voice  personais? 


If  you  did  not  choose  [<^  . 

We're  Dirett  Response  Marketing  and  we  would  like  ^  i 
to  tolk  about  more  revenue  for  your  puMkotion.  I  / 

Sinn  1989  we  hove  been  suoessfully  providing  voice  V 

personals  for  publications  throughout  the  United  Qireci 

States  and  Conodo.Actuolly,  our  President  pioneered  - 

theentire  vokepersonol  industry.  - 

Month  alter  month  our  publications  receive  the  M(yketing.lnc 


..if  s  lime  we  talked. 

highest  possible  revenue  checks  for  their  voke  personal 
columni  Our  system  boasts  exclusive  feotures  such  as 
INSTANT  MATCH®,  SMART  BROWSE®  SMART  ULLBACK,® 
and  PROFILE  MATCH*  All  continuously  generate  900# 
revenue  helore  and  after  the  actual  column  is  published.  H 
you're  looking  for  more  revenue  for  your  publication,  leTs 
talk...  we  speak  your  longuage. 


2451  Wehrie  Drive  Wllliamsvilie,  New  York  14221  (716)633-7535  FAX#  (716)  633-5433 


ly  to  be  added,  although  there  is  a 
resurgence  of  interest  in  fax  delivery. 

The  issue  of  course  is  whether  or  not 
interactive  services  can  increase  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership.  Since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  in  a  day  isn’t  likely  to 
change  and  the  entertainment  alterna¬ 
tives  are  sure  to  increase,  newspapers 
obviously  have  a  difficult  challenge, 
one  which  they  can  best  meet  by  deliv¬ 
ering  meaningful  content  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  in  whatever  format  the  read¬ 
er  wants  it.  Voice,  fax  and  online  ser¬ 
vices  are  enhancements  rather  than 
substitutions  for  the  current  print 
product.  The  future  of  the  “newspaper” 
business  probably  exists  in  some  yet- 
to-be-developed  new  electronic  medi¬ 
um,  but  in  the  meantime,  interactive 
services  can  help  retain  readers  and 
therefore  the  advertisers’  dollar. 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III  is  president  of  The 
Kelsey  Group,  a  publishing,  consulting  and 
research  firm  located  in  Princeton,  N.J. 
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Personal  Connections 
Voice  Personals: 

•  VoiceTone®"  Rotary  Access 

•  Personal  Touch  Profiles*“ 

•  Connection  Club*** 

•  Top  Ten  Browse"* 

•  Message  Call"* 

•  “One  Number”  Ad  Taking"* 


Advanced  TeleCard®"^ 

Telephone  Debit  Card: 

•  Circulation  tool — offer  readers 
substantial  savings  over 
traditional  calling  cards 

•  Audiotex  information 
vehicle — without  equipment 

•  Revenue  source — residual 


Advanced  Telecom  welcomes  Jim  Toler  from  United  Media  as 
our  new  Account  Executive -Newspaper  Voice  Services. 


Advanced  Telecom  Services””  •  1-800-247-1287 

Ask  for  David  Sawyer,  Director-Newspaper  Voice  Services. 
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Web 

Continued  from  page  8TC 


The  World  Wide  Web  provides  for 
these  same  two  revenue  streams.  It  is 
clear  from  early  results  that  low-key 
graphical  “buttons”  with  logos  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  now  an  accepted  commod¬ 
ity  online.  Given  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  daily  accesses  to  some  services  on 
The  Web,  such  a  “display”  presence  is 
well  worthwhile.  But  the  electronic  en¬ 
vironment  of  The  Web  demands  more. 
It  demands  that  advertisers  forego  the 
largely  static  presence  of  a  static  print 
ad.  In  its  place,  The  Web  demands  a 
service:  something  preferably  quirky 
and  offbeat  —  or,  if  all  else  fails,  then 
something  genuinely  useful.  Such  a 
stance  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  for 
both  newspapers  and  advertisers. 

In  the  local  market,  newspapers  are 
ideally  positioned  to  charge  advertisers 
to  create  and  manage  the  advertisers’ 
Web  presence,  and  to  charge  another 
fee  for  the  equivalent  of  a  display  ad. 
They  could  and  should  work  even  more 
closely  with  the  advertising  agencies  in 
their  market,  so  as  to  become  the  pri¬ 
mary  conduit  of  advertiser-supported 
Web  activity.  In  so  doing,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  can  stay  true  to  their 
roots  and  still  take  a  giant  step  into  the 
next  century. 

Classifieds  present  another  chal¬ 
lenge  —  another  opportunity,  I  mean. 
ClassiFACTS,  based  in  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  is  launching  a  national  Web 
classified  advertising  service.  For  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers.  The  Web  environ¬ 
ment  also  means  that  newspapers  can 
actively  link  buyers  and  sellers  online, 
and  newspapers  have  been  try  ing  to  do 
so  for  decades.  It  also  means  that  read¬ 
ers  looking  for  that  one  special  ’57 
Chevy  can  let  the  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fied  software  patrol  the  Web  until  it 
finds  a  match. 

What  better  example  can  there  be  of 
the  truly  Personal  Newspaper,  the  one 
that  can  anticipate  your  most  personal 
wants  and  needs? 

Now  for  the  electronic  equivalent  of 
the  circulation  department.  News¬ 
papers  charge  readers  a  daily  fee  for 
the  right  to  a  copy  of  the  paper,  but 
that  fee  covers  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  putting  out 


the  print  paper.  As  with  display  adver¬ 
tising,  the  same  model  can  apply.  No 
matter  the  medium,  electronic  or  not, 
newspapers  need  to  know  who  is  read¬ 
ing  and  using  the  product.  On  The 
Web,  even  a  nominal  fee  would  allow 
newspapers  to  identify  their  reader/ 
users,  a  tremendous  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  for  any  service  provider,  and  a 
move  that  would  dovetail  nicely  with  a 
paper’s  database  marketing  ambitions. 

If  I  were  a  newspaper  publisher,  I 
would  launch  my  Web  site  using  a  pric- 


Connectionsr 

In  an  era  of  increasing  com¬ 
petition  for  ad  dollars,  NewsView 
Connections  can  offer  a  new  revenue 
stream  and  new  exposure  for  your 
publication,  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  or  bother. 

Running  under  the  user-friendly 
Windows™interface,  NewsView 
Connections  allows  you  to  edit,  link, 
and  transmit  stories,  photos,  captions 


ing  scheme  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  or  Joseph  Pulitzer  would  be 
proud  of:  come  into  my  Web  site,  one 
and  all,  for  a  penny  or  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  a  day! 

Transact  Now! 

Now  let’s  add  a  third  revenue  stream, 
the  one  that  is  perhaps  the  most  tanta¬ 
lizing  of  all  —  and  surely  the  one  that 


(See  Web  on  page  25TC) 


So  start  spreading  your  news. 
With  NewsView  Connections.  It’s 
fast.  It’s  easy.  And,  as  the  Leyyiston 
Morning  Tribune  (circ.  26,000)  can 
attest,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  top  ten 
newspaper  to  afford  it. 

For  more  information,  call 
513-865-6800,  ext.1819,  or  fax 
to  513-865-1948. 

Newsyiew 


You  Don  Y  Have  To  Be  Big  To  Do  It. . . 
Even  The  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  Does  It. 
We  Can  Show  You  How  To  Do  It  Too! 


What  is  in  Your  entry  into  the  inter¬ 
active  arena.  A  way  to  disseminate 
your  original  stories,  photos  and 
graphics  to  key  news  wires,  informa¬ 
tion  resellers,  and  users  of  online 
services  -  automatically  -  no  matter 
what  your  current  systems. 

It  is  NEXIS*  NewsView’ 


and  graphics  directly  to  wire  services, 
NEXIS,  or  any  other  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  you  choose. 

We  provide  a  full  implementation 
service  for  NewsView  Connections, 
including  software,  custom  integration, 
and  marketing  savvy  -  all  it  takes  to 
get  you  up  and  miming. 
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Ready, 
Fire,  Aim 


by  Qordon  Borrell 

THE  OTHER  DAY  a  colleague  asked 
me  how  Landmark  Communications 
could  have  known  how  to  get  involved 
with  Internet  before  all  this  explosive 
growth. 

We  had  made  all  the  right  moves  in 
the  past  four  years.  We  established  sev¬ 
eral  highly  successful  audiotex  opera¬ 
tions  at  our  largest  newspapers,  then 
drew  all  our  experience  to  establish  an 
online  service.  Landmark  has  acquired 
an  Internet  access  business  and  put 
several  of  its  media  properties  online. 

Today,  InfiNet  has  media  affiliations 
with  TV  stations,  newspapers  and 
magazines  serving  eight  regions,  from 
Las  Vegas  to  Annapolis,  Md.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  with  online  advertisers  are 


so  plentiful  that  sales  reps  have  begun 
scheduling  them  in  seminars  rather 
than  one-on-one  meetings.  Signups  for 
the  service  are  more  than  we  anticipat¬ 
ed,  and  monthly  accesses  to  our  online 
newspapers  and  TV  stations  are 
around  1  million  and  growing. 

Just  Do  It 

Here’s  the  secret:  We  just  did  it.  No 
committees,  no  long-winded  strategy 
sessions,  no  elaborate  business  plans  or 
mission  statements,  no  multimillion- 
dollar  investment. 

We  acted  with  the  acknowledgement 
that  we  don’t  have  all  the  answers.  We 
acted  on  the  belief  that  the  future  will 
change  before  it  gets  to  us.  We  tapped 
fresh  new  talent,  and  we  listened  to 
them. 


TJ  LANDMARK 

\i^  COMMUIMICATIONSilNC. 

Here’s  what  we  know:  today,  87  per¬ 
cent  of  our  customers  are  married  men 
with  higher-than-normal  incomes. 
Email,  Usenet  (discussion)  groups  and 
The  World  Wide  Web  are  the  top  three 
uses,  in  order.  People  sign  up  with  In¬ 
fiNet  rather  than  a  big  online  service 
because  they  have  the  sense  “that 
something  local  was  happening.” 

Here’s  what  we  don’t  know:  We  don’t 
know  if  MCI  or  Microsoft  or  AT&T 
will  crush  the  small  players  in  the  ac¬ 
cess  business.  We  don’t  know  if  people 
will  be  confused  by  the  labyrinth  of  In¬ 
ternet  and  flock  instead  to  safer,  tradi¬ 
tional  systems  such  as  Prodigy  and 
America  Online.  We  don’t  know  if  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  get  results  from  Internet’s 
male-dominated,  play-oriented  users. 

All  we  really  understand  is  that  kids 
are  being  schooled  heavily  on  the  use  of 
computers  and  are  handed  Internet  ac¬ 
counts  in  college.  And  we  fear  that 
when  they  reach  the  marketplace 
they’re  going  to  hear  two  pounds  of 
newsprint  slap  on  their  doorstep  and 
think:  “What  a  waste.  I  can  get  1,000 
times  as  much  news  and  information 
from  Internet,  and  it’s  current,  not  12 
hours  old.” 

We  want  to  be  there  —  on  the 
doorstep  and  on  the  computer  screen 
—  when  that  happens. 

The  Internet  may  be  a  tough  lesson 
that  some  newspapers  won’t  survive.  It 
is  more  than  just  another  method  of 
distribution  for  our  news  products.  It 
represents  an  enormous  opportunity  in 
the  field  of  communications  that’s  nei¬ 
ther  easy  to  describe  nor  easy  to  grasp. 


m 


AUDIOTEXT 

«  AFFORDABLE  » 

«  EASY  TO  USE  » 

«  LOCAL  FOCUS  » 


Nearly  40  newspapers  have  selected  Stauffer  Gold  in  just  two 
years.  Newly  expanded  features  and  enhancements  continue 
to  make  Stauffer  Gold  your  best  investment  for  audiotext. 


Repotting 
Rotating  3^d*notc. 


For  more  information  or  to  receive  a  brochure 

Contact  Keith  Wood,  sales  manager 
1-800-777-7171 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  P.O.  Box  1330  Joplin,  Mo  64802 
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Our  critical  thinking  processes  should 
be  working  full-tilt  on  how  to  create 
marketplaces  that  operate  infinitely 
more  efficiently  than  our  newspapers. 


In  our  travels  in  the  past  year  we’ve 
spoken  with  a  number  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  executives  about  InfiNet  and  our 
plans.  Some  get  it.  Many  don’t. 

The  people  who  get  it  are  often  ener¬ 
getic,  entrepreneurial  leaders  like  Frank 
Daniels  111  at  the  Raleigh  News  &  Ob' 
server,  who’s  begun  his  own  Internet 
business,  and  Ryan  Phillips  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Newspapers  in  Northern  Virginia, 
who’s  teamed  up  with  InfiNet  in  the 
Washington  region.  Or  folks  like  Phil 
Merril,  president  of  the  Capital  Gazette 
newspapers  in  Maryland,  who  shakes 


his  head  and  acknowledges  that  he  re¬ 
ally  doesn’t  understand  any  of  this,  but 
thinks  he  ought  to  jump  on  board  and 
see  where  it  goes.  Merril,  too,  has 


teamed  up  his  Washingtonian  magazine 
and  the  Capital  newspaper  in  Annapo¬ 
lis  with  InfiNet.  They  see  the  opportu¬ 
nity  —  or  at  least  the  glimmer  of  it  — 
and  pursue  it. 

Wild  Wild  Web 

The  online  world  is  truly  the  Wild 
West.  Only  this  time  there  are  a  lot 
more  Indians  and  they  aren’t  about  to 
give  up  the  land.  They  are  dictating  to 
us  what  they  want  to  see  in  our  online 
offerings.  They’ve  posted  harshly  criti¬ 
cal  messages  for  all  to  see  about  our 


sports  pages  and  editorial  positions. 
They’ve  sent  mail  bombs  (electronic 
ones).  Heck,  they  even  called  our  on¬ 
line  advertisers  to  point  out  that  we 
were  misrepresenting  Internet. 

And  while  we  shovel  all  that  “impor¬ 
tant”  news  onto  our  World  Wide  Web 
sites,  the  most  popular  place  to  visit  on 
our  web  pages  is  “The  Cool  Site  of  the 


(See  Fire  on  page  26TC) 


The  Internet  may  be  a  tough  lesson  that  some 
newspapers  won’t  survive. 
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Real  Life 

Implementation  Of  An 
Online  Newspaper 
Presence 


by  Jack  Dale 

FEW  DECISIONS  ARE  more  difficult 
and  complex  for  newspapers  than 
whether  or  not  to  go  online.  Some 
newspapers  already  offer  full-featured 
electronic  newspapers,  while  others 
have  the  issue  under  review.  Either 
way,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  op¬ 
portunities  or  methods  for  offering  in¬ 
formation  by  computer. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  mythical 


newspaper,  the  Star-Ethos,  when  it 
contemplated  and  began  implementa¬ 
tion  of  its  participation  in  Classi- 
FACTS™  Com,  a  newspapers-only  In¬ 
ternet  domain  designed  to  reinforce 
the  classified  advertising  department. 
The  Star-Ethos  agreed  that  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Electronic  Development 
Committee  was  in  order. 

The  committee  included  depart¬ 
ment  managers  from  the  classified,  re¬ 
tail,  and  general  advertising;  publish¬ 


ing;  marketing/promotions;  MIS;  circu¬ 
lation;  administration;  and  editorial  — 
and  was  chaired  by  the  new  Electronic 
Business  Development  Manager.  It  had 
been  formed  to  speed  the  decision¬ 
making  process  at  the  paper  to  reflect 
today’s  vastly  shortened  product  life  cy¬ 
cles  and  to  ensure  that  everyone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  a  project 
was  in  the  information  loop. 

At  the  ClassiFACTS™  Com  pre¬ 
sentation  the  presenter  showed  the 
committee  that  the  information  to  be 
put  online  required  only  annual  or 
semi-annual  updating  because  it  did 
not  include  the  paper’s  classified  ads. 
Instead,  what  was  offered  was  non-per¬ 
ishable  data  from  the  paper’s  archives 
such  as  the  local  employment  base, 
cost  and  quality  of  life,  service  directo¬ 
ries,  and  other  indications  of  what  it  is 
like  to  live  and  work  in  the  region. 

The  committee  asked  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  questions  of  the 
presenter,  and  adjourned  to  do  its 
homework.  This  included  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  online  options, 
contacting  advertisers  for  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  proposed  online  directories 
and  other  advertising  opportunities,  as 
well  as  talking  to  other  ClassiFACTS 
affiliates  who  had  signed  up  or  were 
considering  doing  so.  In  addition,  the 
committee  examined  the  newspaper’s 
current  ClassiFACTS  advertising  to 
determine  how  well  references  to  the 
new  online  service  could  be  dropped  in 
as  cut  lines. 
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The  Latest  News  About 

Interactive  Communications 
...  A  Regular  Section  In 


For  convenient  .delivery  to  your  home  or  office  call  Circulation  at  (2^2)  675-4380. 
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•  The  electronic  products  depart¬ 
ment  consulted  with  ClassiFACTS 
technology  staff  to  create  hyperlinks 
between  the  Star-Ethos  masthead  page 
in  the  ClassiFACTS™  Com  domain 
and  the  Star-Ethos  Online,  an  elec- 


Most  importantly,  it  supported  and  added  value  to 
the  newspaper's  core  classified  advertising  sales  ... 


At  the  regular  meeting  the  following 
week,  the  results  were  discussed.  A  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  that 
ClassiFACTS™  Com  met  the  paper’s 
requirements.  It  was  simple  in  concept 
and  valuable  to  readers  because  it  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  place  information  of 
interest  that  traditionally  is  hard  to 
find.  It  had  a  very  low  cost  and  re¬ 
quired  no  additional  newspaper 
staffing  because  ClassiFACTS’  own 
technology  department  would  main¬ 
tain  and  update  the  domain.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  it  supported  and  added  val¬ 
ue  to  the  newspaper’s  core  classified 
advertising  sales  and  showed  promising 
potential  to  generate  a  revenue  stream 
that  exceeded  costs. 

The  committee  decided  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  an  addendum  to  the  current 
ClassiFACTS  agreement  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  a  purchase  order  was  is¬ 
sued. 

Inter-Departmental 
Coordination  Required 

At  this  point,  the  tasks  required  to 
complete  the  project  were  assigned  to 
the  appropriate  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

•  Since  ClassiFACTS™  Com  of¬ 
fered  readers  standardized  content 
from  all  participating  newspapers,  the 
research  department  gathered  the  de¬ 
sired  information  from  the  paper’s 
archives  and  forwarded  it  to  Classi¬ 
FACTS. 

•  ClassiFACTS  staff  began  creating 
the  Star-Ethos  ClassiFACTS  DOT 
Com  pages. 

•  Promotions  planned  the  pre¬ 
launch  and  launch  publicity,  including 
mailings  to  advertisers  describing  the 

I  new  service  and  characterizing  the  new 
markets  it  would  reach, 
i  •  The  advertising  department 

planned  the  run-of-press  and  the  clas- 
I  sifted  display  space  to  be  committed  to 
•  the  project.  They  created  a  cut  line  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Star-Ethos  presence  on 
'  ClassiFACTS™  Com  to  be  dropped 
into  all  current  and  future  Classi¬ 
FACTS  advertising  and  wrote  classi¬ 
fied  agate  promotional  ads  to  be  used 
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as  fillers.  The  advertising  department 
also  began  selling  ads  in  the  form  of 
section  sponsorships  and  listings  in  the 
planned  online  service  directories  of 
employers,  recruitment  agencies,  and 
real  estate  agents. 


tronic  online  newspaper  already  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

One  month  prior  to  launch,  the 
Electronic  Development  Committee 
reviewed  the  screen  templates,  infor¬ 
mation  formats,  and  masthead  page 


For  IVIORE  information  contact 
Paul  Paoletta  at  IDD  Information  Services 

2  World  Trade  Center,  18th  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10048 

Telephone:  212-323-9020  •  Fox:  212-912-1457  •  E-Mail:  ppaoletta@iddis.com 
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Information  Integration 
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I  Impact  qf  Teaetisiqn 


America's  Inter  Active  Production  Network's  TV  AutoGuide 
can  make  you  $$$$ 

HIGH  IMPACT,  LOW  COST  TELEVISION  PROGRAMMING 

USE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  TO  PROMOTE  A  TELEVISION  SHOW 
USE  A  TELEVISION  SHOW  TO  PROMOTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


DESIGN  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS  FOR  CD-I,  CD  ROM  AND  INTERACTIVE  KIOSKS 

Let  US  show  you  how  easy  it  can  be. 

Stop  by  Booth  #6  and  meet  Bill  Patrick  of  ESPN-2 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 


■■■■  The  Kelsey  Group 

Dedicated  to  excel- 
lence  in  serving  infor¬ 
mation  companies  by 
being  and  integral  part 
of  their  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  as  they 
explore  new  media 
opportunities. 

Our  success  will  result 
in  satisfied,  well- 
informed  customers 
who  experienced 
increased  growth  and 
profitability. 

To  achieve  this,  we  will 
offer  unique,  high-qual¬ 
ity,  value-added  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 


The  Kelsey  Group,  Inc. 

600  Executive  Drive 
Princeton,  NJ  08540-1528 

E-mail  Address: 
tkg@ix.netcom.com 

Telephone: 

609-921-7200 

Fax: 

609-921-2112 


design  created  by  the  ClassiFACTS™ 
Com  staff  and  approved  them  for  use 
online. 

Two  weeks  before  launch,  Classi¬ 
FACTS™  Com  sent  the  Star-Ethos  ad¬ 
vertising  department  their  ad  and 
sponsorship  pages.  The  Star-Ethos  re¬ 
viewed  them  and  made  the  final 


and  services.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
Star-Ethos  advertising  department  held 
training  sessions  for  all  classified  and 
ROP  sales  staff  on  selling  ads  on  the 
new  Internet  presence  and  on  using  it 
to  sell  additional  linage  in  the  paper. 

On  an  ongoing  basis,  reader  feed¬ 
back  was  analyzed  for  new  product  sug- 


The  newspaper  continued  to  gain  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  about  how  to  adapt  to 
and  profit  form  the  new  world  of  electronic 
information  delivery* 


changes.  They  also  proofed  all  listings 
in  the  online  real  estate,  employer,  and 
employment  agency  service  directories. 

The  week  of  launch,  the  promotions 
department  began  a  flurry  of  publicity 
and  the  advertising  department  pre¬ 
pared  the  new  ClassiFACTS  ads, 
adding  the  new  Internet  address. 

Launch  Day 

The  day  the  service  opened  on  the 
Internet,  readers  nationwide  discov¬ 
ered  the  new  domain  and  began  call¬ 
ing  the  ClassiFACTS™  Com  Star- 
Ethos  advertisers  for  more  information 


gestions  and  satisfaction  levels.  New 
advertising  sales  tools  were  construct¬ 
ed  using  these  reports.  As  Internet 
usership  continued  to  climb,  the  Star- 
Ethos  own  online  newspaper  began  to 
see  an  increase  in  readers  delivered  by 
the  hyperlink  on  the  ClassiFACTS™ 
Com  Star-Ethos  masthead  page  and  ad 
rates  were  raised  to  reflect  this  growing 
usage.  By  using  ClassiFACTS  DOT 
Com  to  gather  user  data,  the  newspa¬ 
per  continued  to  gain  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  about  how  to 
adapt  to  and  profit  from  the  new  world 
of  electronic  information  delivery. 


Power  of  Print 
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Remedy 

Continued  from  page  13TC 


Web 

Continued  from  page  1 9TC 


embodies  the  promise  of  a  bright  future 
for  newspapers  in  this  confusing  elec¬ 
tronic  world.  This  third  stream  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  online  Web  site  transactions. 
Newspapers  have  no  clear  and  present 
right  to  this  revenue.  If  an  airline  adver¬ 
tises  in  the  New  York  Times,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Times  makes  do  without  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  transaction. 

Announcements  made  in  the  last 
several  months  all  but  guarantee  that 
The  World  Wide  Web  will  be  home  to  a 
gazillion  transactions,  and  newspapers 
have  a  chance  to  take  their  slice.  And 
why  not?  If  a  newspaper  Web  site  can 
bring  new  business  to  an  advertiser, 
then  why  shouldn’t  it  share  in  the 
spoils?  Don’t  forget  that  the  electronic 
transaction  takes  place  within  the  vir¬ 
tual  walls  of  a  newspaper’s  online  pres¬ 
ence.  Unlike  print,  which  provides  no 
direct  link  between  advertiser  and  buy¬ 
er,  a  newspaper’s  Web  site  should  be  the 
repository  for  one-stop  shopping  —  and 
a  whole  new  revenue  stream.  Transac¬ 
tions  are  a  dark  and  scary  world  for 
newspapers  —  what  publisher  wants  to 
run  a  bank?  —  but  if  newspapers  don’t 
stake  their  claim  to  this  third  stream, 
than  other  services  providers  are  sure  to 
fill  the  gap. 

Newspapers  remain  the  mainframe  of 
information  provision,  and  the  Web 
opens  up  the  whole  wide  world  to  little 
people  —  and  to  big  competitors  — 
who  are  more  than  happy  to  cherry- 
pick  and  cream-skim  the  revenue  that 
some  publishers  consider  their  divine 
right.  With  The  World  Wide  Web,  es¬ 
tablished  media  who  sit  on  their  hands 
are  looking  more  and  more  like  a  Mag- 
inot  Line  built  to  win  the  last  war. 

Do  you  think  Microsoft  will  hesitate 
to  grab  your  share  of  the  online  take? 
Then  why  should  newspapers  sit  and 
wait?  All  of  the  old  reasons  for  news¬ 
papers  to  hesitate  have  vanished  into 
the  cyber-thin  air  of  the  Web/Mosaic 
world. 

See  You  on  the  Web 

To  repeat:  newspaper  people  trying 
to  get  a  handle  on  their  electronic  fu¬ 
ture  had  best  forget  about  the  sprawling 
two-lane  textual  Internet  and  plunge 


without  reservation  into  the  subset  of 
The  Internet  known  as  The  World 
Wide  Web. 

Pretty  much  all  the  other  stuff  is 
hype.  Witness  Time  Warner  nabob 
Gerry  Levin  and  the  company’s  bally- 
hooed  “Full  Service  Network”  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Florida.  After  beaucoup  de  hype 
and  a  bunch  of  delays,  this  particular 
hot  air  balloon  finally  launched  — 
drumroll,  please  —  with  six  users.  That, 
my  friends,  is  not  my  idea  of  the  In- 
fobahn,  and  it  should  not  be  yours  ei¬ 
ther,  not  until  they  start  connecting 
tens  of  thousands  of  users  per  city. 

Think  about  it.  The  telecommunica¬ 
tions  gorillas  are  laying  a  gigantic  pipe 
down  in  the  hopes  that  consumers  will 
want  to  drive  on  the  road.  But  the  road 
is  already  in  place.  The  cement  is  dry, 
and  the  way  is  clear.  I  have  seen  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  it  works  pretty  darn  well.  If 
you  don’t  believe  me,  then  go  have  a 
look  at  The  World  Wide  Web  yourself. 
Tell  them  I  sent  you. 


be  kept  low  enough  to  satisfactorily 
minimize  the  risks.  In  fact,  low  costs 
would  probably  allow  some  small  prof¬ 
it  to  be  made,  since  advertisers  have 
always  demonstrated  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  access  to  readers  as  long 
as  the  advertising  cost  is  justified  by 
the  number  of  readers  reached. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  informa¬ 
tion-rich  environment,  another  proven 
way  to  attract  readers  is  to  advertise. 
This  could  mean  simply  including  a 
line  with  the  domain  address  in  all  cur¬ 
rent  self-promotional  ads  run  in  the 
participating  newspapers.  Hot  links 
joining  the  domain  to  other  online 
presences  sponsored  by  the  newspapers 
would  allow  readers  to  move  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  domains  attracting  addition¬ 
al  readership. 

Perhaps  the  paramount  tangible 


YOUR 

CUSTOMERS 
WANT  IT  ALL 

IntnidiiGiiig  NewsVtforks  by  Syntellect, 
the  industays  first  complete  telephone  customer  service  system. 

missing  or  incomplete  paper  deUvery  as  well  as 
get  account  biUing  information.  NewsWorks  can 
also  provide  information  to  drivers  such  as  dock 
pick-up  status  and  route  schedules. 

NewsWorks  enables  you  to  streamline  your 
operation  by  automating  between  30%  and  50% 
of  all  your  incoming  calls.  It  also  allows  you  to 
expand  your  hours  of  operation.  And,  NewsWorks 
connects  to  your  existing  telephone  and  host 
computer  systems  -  no  reprogramming  required! 

Give  your  customers  all  they  want  and  more 
with  NewsWorks.  For  more  details  about  “the 
works,”  call  us  at  1-800-788-9733. 


In  today’s  highly  competitive  environment, 
organizations  are  continually  challenged  to 
decrease  costs  while  improving  their  level  of 
service.  Syntellect  addresses  this  challenge  with 
NewsWorks,  a  comprehensive  inbound  call 
processing  system  designed  specifically  for 
newspapers. 

With  NewsWorks,  your  customers  have 
complete  access  to  subscription  information  - 
from  a  simple  account  inquiry  to  missed  paper 
notification,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
Using  their  touchtone  telephone,  customers  can 
schedule  paper  delivery  stops  and  starts,  register 


GIVE  THEM 
THE  WORKS 


3VISrrELLECT'‘r 

Syntellect  Inc.  •  15810  North  28th  Avenue  •  Phoenix,  Arizona  85023 
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benefit  of  the  two-way,  interactive  na¬ 
ture  of  The  Internet  is  the  ability  to 
poll  readers  online  to  determine  why 
they  entered  a  domain,  what  they  were 
looking  for,  whether  or  not  they  found 
it,  and  what  improvements  in  content 
and  format  they  suggest.  As  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Editor  &  Publisher  article  points 
out,  “Fortunately,  the  move  toward 
multimedia  delivery  of  newspaper  in¬ 
formation  can  be  made  in  small  man¬ 
ageable  steps,  each  of  which  reason¬ 
ably  flows  from  what  has  preceded  it. 
Instead  of  requiring  an  all-out  leap  of 
faith,  a  new  program  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  after  previous  steps  have  been 
accepted  in  the  marketplace.” 

Over  time,  simple  projects  tend  to 
become  complex,  and  advertisers  tend 
to  look  for  ways  to  live  outside  the  rate 
card.  We  call  this  process  progress  and 
growth.  But  as  managers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  learn  more  about  how  to  reach 
markets  through  new  ways  of  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers,  both  can  use  the  new 


PERFECT  DATE 
PAYS  YOU  DOUBLE!* 

when  you  sign  up 
by  March  20. 

PERFECT  YOUR  PROFITS! 

•  Highest  revenue  payout 

•  Complete  promotion  program 

•  Customized  for  your  market 

•  Proactive  ad  renewal 

•  FREE  PROFIT  EXALI  ATIOS 

*Details  at  Booth  21  at 
Intonactiuo  Nowspapons 
on  call  (800) 566-6606. 

r  Perfect  Date  s; . 

I  roiii  an  Accii-Wealber.  Inc.  snbsitliaiy 
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revenue  opportunities  to  pay  for  any 
resulting  increases  in  complexity.  They 
just  need  to  use  my  simple  home  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  prevention  of  technotrauma: 
Keep  it  simple,  and  take  baby  steps  un¬ 
til  you’re  sure. 


Audiotex 
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and  gains  the  greatest  acceptance. 

Winning  Combinations 

The  following  newspaper  sections 
are  ripe  for  audiotex  applications: 

•  Editorial  and  news  reporting 

Traditionally,  this  has  been  a  one¬ 
way  communication  between  writers 
and  readers,  with  the  exception  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.  Audiotex  can  make 
readers  more  pro-active  by  allowing 
them  to  express  their  opinions  and 
views  through  polling  lines  and  elec¬ 
tronic  mailboxes. 

What’s  more,  audiotex  allows  papers 
to  deliver  continuously  updated  news, 
traffic  and  weather  reports  on  demand. 
Such  timeliness  can  dramatically  in¬ 
crease  a  publication’s  value  to  its  readers. 

•  Display  advertising 

Interactive  advertising  puts  the  read¬ 
er  in  control.  For  example,  a  display  ad 
for  a  Club  Med  vacation  package  could 
be  supplemented  with  a  toll-free  num¬ 
ber.  Readers  could  call  in,  use  their 
touch-tone  phone  to  select  the  desired 
geographical  area,  and  listen  to  record¬ 
ed  descriptions  matching  their  criteria. 
The  latter  could  even  be  accompanied 
by  music  and  testimonials  from  satisfied 
customers.  Readers  could  then  leave 
their  name  and  address  to  receive 
brochures. 

Likewise,  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  could  be  supplemented  through  au¬ 
diotex  to  provide  the  latest  in  sales, 
product  descriptions,  and  specials  for 
immediate  purchase  and  comparison 
shopping. 

•  Classified  advertising 

Voice  personals,  widely  regarded  as  a 
proven  success  for  newspapers,  provide 
a  new  and  acceptable  way  for  people  to 
meet  instantly  without  the  barriers  as¬ 
sociated  with  letter  writing. 


Similarly,  classifieds  can  be  enhanced 
to  offer  matching  services  between  lis¬ 
ters  and  readers,  such  as  apartment  and 
roommate  locators  and  events  listings. 
Electronic  resume  service  is  available, 
and  777-FILM  has  become  a  quick,  pop¬ 
ular  way  to  find  out  what’s  playing 
where  and  for  ticket  transactions.  Like¬ 
wise,  777-AUTO,  a  car-locator  service 
soon  to  be  launched,  will  deliver  accu¬ 
rate,  up-to-date  listings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cars  for  sale. 

In  addition,  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  now  offer  an  interactive  directo¬ 
ry  of  services.  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
directory  permits  touch-tone  access  to 
updated  business  headlines,  stock 
quotes,  and  company  news.  Readers  can 
also  order  historical  information  on 
stock  and  mutual  fund  prices  or  order  a 
subscription  to  various  publications. 

To  sum  up,  there’s  a  place  for  audio¬ 
tex  in  every  paper,  both  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Launching  audiotex  services  is 
virtually  risk-free  and  requires  no  capi¬ 
tal  investment.  Audiotex  can  help  a  pa¬ 
per  strengthen  its  bond  with  its  readers, 
retain  existing  readers  and  attract  new 
ones,  promote  additional  advertising,  and 
provide  a  significant  stream  of  revenue. 

Audiotex  helps  all  these  readers  and 
publishers  find  each  other  through  the 
newspaper. 

Eric  Fuchs  is  the  chairman  of  TRX 
Corp,  a  leading  provider  of  interactive 
information  services  since  1 987 . 


Fire 
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Day,”  which  merely  points  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  location  that  one  of  our  pro¬ 
grammers  found  out  in  Internet  land. 
Very  humbling. 

In  the  end,  we  hope  to  have  local  on¬ 
line  news  products  molded  from  the 
ground  up,  by  a  huge  collection  of  indi¬ 
viduals  rather  than  a  committee  of 
newspaper  managers. 

We  are  doing  what  we  are  all  paid  to 
do:  listen  to  customers,  especially  those 
who  aren’t  ours. 

Gordon  Borrell 

Internet  access:  InfiNet,  L.C. 
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Introducing! 


NEWZvf2iYt 

Version  3.1 

Reliable,  cost-effective  newspaper  software, 

that  lets  you  focus  on  growing  your  customer  base,  while 
A^EWZware  manages  your  circulation,  advertising,  and 
accounting. 


The  Choice  For  Open  Systems  Software! 


The 


Automated 
Fully  Integrated 
Business  Management 
System 

Newspapers 


ICANON  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Open  Systems  Software  Development 

Call  800-544-4450 

215-653-0769  or  fax  215-653-0829 

for  more  information 
or  a  demonstration. 


NEWZware  modules: 

•  Circulation 

•  Advertising 

•  General  Ledger 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Vehicle  Maintenance 

•  Newsprint  Inventory 

Open  systems  technologies: 

•  relational  SQL  database 

•  client/server  support 

•  best  of  breed  hardware 

•  written  in  a  4GL 

•  user  friendly  pick  lists 

•  works  with  other  software 

•  PC  LANs  or  terminals 

Ability  to  interface  to: 

•  automated  voice  processing 

•  demographic  information 

•  graphical  mapping  of  routes 

•  CRIS  list  processing 

•  third  party  software 


Copyright  (c)  1994,  by  ICANON  Associates,  Inc. 
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Tomorrow's  Profits...  Today. 


With  an  average  revenue  increase  of  more 
than  34%,  newspaper  clients  of  TPI  are  paving 
their  own  way  on  the  information 
super-highway  of  the  future. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  TO  TPI 


.one  giant  increase  in  revenue  for  TPI  clients. 

Because  while  others  are  waiting  to  see  what 
I  the  future  has  to  offer,  TPI  and  its  newspaper 
I  "  ^  clients  are  leading  the  way—  maximiz- 
*  I  ing  revenue  by  constantly  improving 
I  quality  for  our  readers. 

LHIPI  FUND  YOUR  R&D. 

<1  With  products  that  include  turn- 

key  voice  personals  systems  for 

newspapers,  on-line  interactive 

audiotext  services  and  a  fully- 

automated  cable  television  personals 
r 

network,  the  increase  in  revenue 

•'  you'll  realize  through  a  strategic 
partnership  with  TPI  will  make 
w  ■  financing  your  future  a  snap.  And 

B  \  while  others  will  be  waiting  for  the 

BsT"^  technologies  of  tomorrow,  we'll  be 
B  \  bringing  you  the  best  products,  the 
\  \  best  marketing  and  the  biggest 
^  1  I  profits...  today, 
y  /  THE  FUTURE  IS  NOW. 

/  /  So,  now  that  you've  got  a  clear  vision  of 

y'  what  your  future  with  TPI  will  hold,  will 
you  play  catch  up  with  the  competition,  or  go 
forward  with  the  leader? 


A  COMPANY  WITH  VISION 


TPI  represents  over  350  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada-clients  like  the  Miami 
Herald,  Newsday,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 


We've  been  at  the  forefront 
of  voice  personals  since  their 
inception,  we've  delivered  the 
highest  profits  and  we've  led  the 
industry  in  constantly  improving 
the  base  product.  And,  as  publishers 
ourselves,  we  understand  the 
need  to  enhance  our  information 
franchise. 


That's  why  we  were  chosen  by  the 
Fairfax  Journal  and  Media  General 
Cable  to  offer  their  readers  and 
subscribers  the  first  integrated 
newspaper/cable  voice  personals  service. 


That's  also  why  we've  already  been  offering 
on-line  personals  classifieds  with  Prodigy®  for 
over  two  years. 


For  more  information 
call  1-800-874-2340, 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Media  Viras!  Hidden  Agendas  in 
Pepaiar  Cuitwre.  Douglas  Rushkoff 
(Ballantine  Books,  201  E.  50th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022),  338  pages, 
$21.95. 

A  virus  is  a  foreign  infectious  agent 
that  invades  the  body  through  weak 
defenses  and  plays  havoc  as  it  repro¬ 
duces  only  in  living  cells. 

A  media  virus,  in  Rushkoff’s  lingo, 
is  something  that  gets  into  the  media 
and  usually  contradicts  the  received 
agenda  and  throws  a  wrench  in  the 
best-laid  plans. 

A  virus  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own  as 
it  spreads.  It  can  be  especially  effective 
in  the  media,  because,  as  Rushkoff  sees 
it,  the  media  are  like  one  vast  network 
of  cells  united  in  a  single  body.  He 
seems  to  say  as  well  that  this  gigantic 
media  space  is  united  with  human  be¬ 
ings  and  even  the  earth  itself,  as  spiri¬ 
tual  and  psychic  evolutionists  would 
maintain. 

The  virus  —  that  is  to  say,  the  off¬ 
beat  idea  —  brings  a  weird  approach  to 
politics  (consider  Ross  Perot  and  his 
feedback  forums,  and  Clinton  and  his 
saxophone-playing  appealing  to  the 
young),  and  the  new  approaches  win 
out  over  other  media  content.  In  fact, 
a  political  virus  in  the  media  has  a  way 
of  growing  and  turning  back  on  its  per¬ 
petrators. 

A  case  in  point,  as  Rushkoff  sees  it, 
was  a  negative  ad  for  George  Bush,  the 
“Willie  Horton”  ad,  aimed  at  showing 
that  Democrats  were  soft  on  crime  in 
the  release  of  a  repeat  offender.  The 
virus  grew  and  twisted  in  the  system  so 
that  the  Democrats  in  the  1992  elec¬ 
tion  could,  in  fact,  turn  the  ad  into 
showing  the  unfairness  of  those  using 
it. 

Rushkoff’s  organismic  language  in¬ 
cludes  the  concept  of  “memes.”  He  ex¬ 
plains:  “Once  attached,  the  virus  in¬ 
jects  its  more  hidden  agendas  into  the 
datastream  in  the  form  of  ideological 
code  —  not  genes,  but  a  conceptual 
equivalent  we  now  call  ‘memes.’  Like 
real  genetic  material,  these  memes  in¬ 
filtrate  the  way  we  do  business,  educate 
ourselves,  interact  with  one  another — 
even  the  way  we  perceive  reality.” 

Media  viruses,  he  writes,  can  range 
from  the  work  of  pranksters  and  hack¬ 
ers  who  play  with  and  affect  the  sys¬ 
tem,  to  the  ideologists  who  plant  their 
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unpopular  ideas  in  the  mainstream,  to 
surprise  happenings,  such  as  the 
Woody  Allen/Mia  Farrow  split  and  the 
unanticipated  O.J.  Simpson  saga.  They 
can  also  include,  the  author  writes,  the 
“completely  self-generated  viruses,  like 
the  Rodney  King  beating  and  the 
Tonya-Harding/Nancy  Kerrigan  affair, 
or  even  new  technologies  like  virtual 
reality  and  scientific  discoveries  — 
that  elicit  interest  and  spread  of  their 
own  accord  because  they  hit  upon  a 
societal  weakness  or  ideological  vacu¬ 
um.” 

Rushkoff  sees  specific  cultures  as 
gaps  or  “lapses”  in  the  collective  cor¬ 
pus,  and  as  a  means  by  which  ideas  and 
alternate  ideologies  can  break  the  nat¬ 
ural  immunity  and  penetrate  the  body 
of  society  and  its  media  systems. 

The  author  has  a  chapter  on  the  role 
of  children  and  offbeat  programs  for 
the  young,  such  as  Beavis  and  Butt- 
head,  as  these  programs  bring  effective 
viruses  into  the  system,  destroying  and 
replacing  traditional  matter. 

Although  the  book  is  uneven  and 
perhaps  stresses  the  bodily  analogies 
too  much  —  Rushkoff  even  talks  of 
bulimic  media  that  digest  stories  and 
spit  them  out  again  —  the  book  is  a 
good  walk-through  of  popular  culture, 
as  the  author  shows  its  susceptibility 
to  infiltration  by  contrary  viruses. 

He  regards  the  ever-presence  of  in¬ 
fectious  viruses  penetrating  all  of  life 
as  meaning  an  “end  of  the  age  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,”  in  which  most  informa¬ 
tion  used  to  be  successfully  shoveled 
out  rote  on  the  surface. 

Here  also  is  an  answer  to  whatever 
happened  to  the  alternative  and  un¬ 
derground  newspapers  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  Everyone  with  a  beef  or  an 
ax  to  grind  is  infiltrating  the  great 
computer  organism  as  a  virus  that 
spreads.  And  the  protesters  are  gener¬ 
ating  self-published  magazines  and 
pamphlets  that  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where,  “as  Macintoshes  and  other 
desktop  publishing  systems  enable  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  to  produce  professional- 
quality  work,”  and,  as  the  author  notes, 
“by  staying  in  touch  with  one  another, 
the  activists  cannot  be  marginalized  as 
easily  by  the  dominant  culture.” 

Rushkoff,  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
writer  on  cultural  affairs  and  the  com¬ 
puter  world.  A  graduate  of  Princeton 
and  the  American  Film  Institute,  he 


has  worked  with  director  Brian  De  Pal¬ 
ma  and  served  as  political  editor  of  Ex¬ 
posure  magazine  in  Los  Angeles. 

Fraedooi's  Chaoipiont  Elilah 
Lovefoy.  Paul  Simon  (Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  Press,  P.O.  Box  3697, 
Carbondale,  Ill.  62901),  232  pages, 
$24.95. 

Move  over  John  Milton,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  others  who  are  often 
most  quoted  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Make  way  for  the  stirring 
rhetoric  of  anti-slavery  editor  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  who  long  ago  stood  his 
ground,  defending  to  the  last  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  his  own  account¬ 
ability  to  no  man  but  to  God. 

In  this  remarkable  book  that  reads 
like  a  thriller,  as  well  as  a  primer  on 
press  freedom,  Illinois  Sen.  Paul  Simon 
—  with,  no  doubt,  help  from  re¬ 
searchers  and  others  he  cites  —  comes 
off  as  a  first-rate  scholar  and  writer. 

There’s  nothing  more  exciting  on 
television  or  in  the  movies  than  Si¬ 
mon’s  account  of  the  final  shootout  at 
a  printing  warehouse.  Lovejoy,  editor 
of  the  Protestant  Observer,  in  Alton, 
Ill  .,  across  the  river  from  St.  Louis, 
with  his  own  defenders  up  against  an 
attacking  mob,  took  five  bullets  in  1837 
as  he  attempted  again  to  push  a  ladder 
filled  with  charging  thugs  who  were 
seeking  to  torch  the  roof. 

Although  Lovejoy  had  achieved  na¬ 
tional  attention  before  his  death  as  a 
leader  against  slavery,  he  came  to  the 
role  reluctantly.  Two  events  were  the 
catalysts.  After  having  served  as  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  he  had  under¬ 
gone  a  conversion  experience,  during 
which  time  he  experienced  a  call  to 
defend  the  rights  of  all  individuals. 
Secondly,  a  shipment  of  Bibles  by 
Lovejoy  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  he 
was  a  licensed  Presbyterian  preacher  as 
well  as  an  editor  —  were  found  to  be 
wrapped  in  abolitionist  newspapers,  an 
outrage  in  a  slave  state.  Lovejoy  wasn’t 
responsible  for  the  deed,  but  he  was 
blamed  for  it. 

The  editor  had  a  way  of  alienat¬ 
ing  various  groups  —  he  was  anti- 
Catholic,  anti-tobacco  and  anti-alco¬ 
hol,  for  instance.  Attention  given  to 

(See  Book  reviews  on  page  38) 
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HUD  clarifies  its 
classified  ad 
language  policy 

'Master  bedroom*  and  ‘bachelor  apartment* 
generally  do  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  fair  housing  code 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  last  week 
attempted  to  clarify  its  position  on 
claims  of  discrimination  in  real  estate 
classified  advertising. 

A  memo  directed  to  HUD  field  of¬ 
fices  from  Roberta  Achtenberg,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  for  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportunity  at  HUD,  stated 
that  real  estate  ads  containing  descrip¬ 
tions  such  as  “master  bedroom”  or 


The  memo  stated  that  HUD  field  of¬ 
fices  should  not  take  steps  to  file  a 
complaint  in  cases  where  there  are  not 
clear  violations  which  are  based  on 
prior  court  decisions  and  federal  adver¬ 
tising  guidelines. 

Instead,  ads  that  “require  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  whether  the  usage  of  particu¬ 
lar  words  or  phrases  in  context  is  dis¬ 
criminatory,”  must  receive  approval 
from  HUD  headquarters  before  a  com¬ 
plaint  is  filed,  according  to  the  memo. 

For  example,  an  ad  that  states  “no 


“HUD  moved  a  long  way,”  said  Tonda  Rush, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association.  “But  there  is  still  an  awful  lot  of 
gray  area.” 


“bachelor  apartment”  generally  do  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  (FHA). 

Under  the  FHA,  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  be  held  liable  for  design¬ 
ing  or  printing  an  ad  that  expresses 
preference  or  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  fa¬ 
miliar  status,  or  national  origin. 

However,  the  new  guidelines  also 
state  that  “a  publisher  is  not  liable  un¬ 
der  the  Act  for  advertisements  which, 
in  the  context  of  the  usage  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  advertisement,  might  indicate  a 
preference,  limitation  or  discrimina¬ 
tion,  but  where  such  a  preference  is 
not  readily  apparent  to  an  ordinary 
reader.” 


wheelchairs”  could  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Fair  Housing  laws. 

However,  classified  advertisements 
that  list  “walk-in  closet,”  or  “fourth- 
floor  walk-up”  do  not  constitute  a  vio¬ 
lation. 

On  the  other  hand,  terms  such  as 
“no  Irish,”  or  “white  family  home”  are 
discriminatory  because  they  describe 
the  housing  or  potential  residents  in 
racial  or  ethnic  terms. 

But  the  use  of  “master  bedroom”  or 
“desirable  neighborhood”  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation. 

The  memo  states  that  terms  such  as 
“mother-in-law  suite,”  and  “bachelor 
apartment”  are  commonly  used  de¬ 
scriptions  of  housing  and  should  not 


be  viewed  as  infractions. 

Newspaper  trade  organizations  wel¬ 
comed  the  HUD  memo,  but  said  that 
further  clarification  is  needed. 

“HUD  moved  a  long  way,”  said  Ton¬ 
da  Rush,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
(NNA).  “But  there  is  still  an  awful  lot 
of  gray  area.” 

While  the  memo  contained  com¬ 
mon-sense  directives.  Rush  said, 
“What  is  common  sense  to  [an  adult] 
may  not  be  common  sense  to  an  18 
year-old  ad  clerk. 

“We’re  still  sailing  in  the  fog,  and 
we’re  trying  to  work  with  HUD  to  clear 
it  up.  I  think  we’ll  see  more  from  HUD 
on  this,”  she  added.  The  NNA  suggest¬ 
ed  that  newspapers  facing  Fair  Housing 
complaints  contact  the  association  be¬ 
fore  proceeding. 

“It’s  a  good  first  start  for  HUD,” 
agreed  Rene  Milam,  NAA  staff  liaison 
for  the  Legal  Affairs  Committee. 
“HUD  went  a  long  way  toward  clarify¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  the  gray  area  for  our  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Newspapers  have  long  resisted  being 
held  liable  for  publishing  ads  that  are 
created  or  submitted  by  third  parties. 
Many  believe  that  federal  requirements 
which  force  newspapers  to  monitor  ads 
are  a  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  restrictions  on  ads  are 
an  infringement  on  advertisers’  free 
speech  rights. 

Last  year,  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Banning 
(Calif.)  Record-Gazette,  paid  a  $20,000 
fine  for  ads  that  violated  the  Fair 
Housing  Act. 

The  newspaper  was  sued  by  the  Fair 
Housing  Council  of  Riverside  County 
for  publishing  ads  that  contained  ex¬ 
pressions  such  as  “adult  development,” 
“prefer  no  children/animals,”  and 
“adult  community.” 

Additionally,  employees  from  the  ad 
department  were  made  to  attend  three 
training  sessions  by  the  council. 

Each  training  session  cost  the  news¬ 
paper  $1,000. 

And,  in  1992,  Southern  California 
Community  Newspapers  declared 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  because  of  a 
lawsuit  brought  over  an  ad  that  con¬ 
tained  the  phrase  “adults  preferred.” 

The  publisher  of  the  group  said  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  fight  the  lawsuit 
and  stay  in  business. 
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Chicago  theaters  pan 
Tribune  redesign 
before  it  opens 

Performing  arts  impresarios  raise  ruckus 
with  talk  of  a  redesign  of  one  arts  page 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEWSPAPERS  LIKE  TO  think  they 
can  get  a  big  reader  reaction  with  a  re¬ 
design,  but  in  truth  most  new  looks 
rarely  raise  more  than  an  eyebrow. 

Right  now  in  Chicago,  however, 
performing  arts  impresarios  and  ticket- 
holders  are  raising  an  astonishing 
ruckus  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  over 
just  the  hint  of  a  redesign  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  page. 

Over  the  year-end  holidays,  theater 
owners  solicited  nearly  13,000  letters 
and  signatures  from  arts  lovers  opposed 
to  any  change  in  ArtsPlus,  which  runs 
on  the  back  page  of  the  Tribune’s  Sec¬ 
tion  One. 

For  years,  ArtsPlus  has  featured  the 
Inc.  gossip  column  along  the  left-hand 
column  —  and  a  full  page  of  overnight 
reviews  of  theater,  classical  music, 
dance  and  pop  performances. 

As  part  of  a  redesign  that  will  even¬ 
tually  change  the  entire  paper,  howev¬ 
er,  a  Tribune  task  force  has  been  at 
work  since  the  summer,  looking  at 
changes  in  Section  One. 

In  particular,  the  Tribune,  like  all 
U.S.  papers,  was  looking  for  a  way  to 
make  front-page  story  jumps  more 
palatable  to  readers.  A  logical  candi¬ 
date  was  the  back  page. 

One  option  that  became  public 
would  be  moving  the  Inc.  column  to 
Page  2  —  pushing  the  lengthy  Reader’s 
Guide  that  resides  there  now  to  anoth¬ 
er  inside  page  —  and  devoting  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  overnight  reviews. 

However,  because  there  is  a  big 
space  committed  to  advertising  on 
Page  2,  room  for  reviews  would  be  lim¬ 
ited.  Other  reviews,  according  to  this 
plan,  would  run  in  the  preprinted 
Tempo  section  —  at  least  two  days  af¬ 
ter  a  performance  had  taken  place. 

Officials  at  such  cultural  institutions 
as  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  Steppenwolf  I 


Theatre  treated  this  possible  redesign 
as  a  full-fledged  crisis. 

“We  mobilized  as  quickly  as  we 
could,”  said  Tony  Sertich,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  League  of  Chicago  The¬ 
atres. 

Within  days  of  hearing  rumors  of 
the  redesign,  the  officials  summoned 
two  Tribune  editors  to  an  “emergency 
meeting”  at  the  league’s  offices. 

League  officials  contacted  other  arts 
groups  and  spread  the  word  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  discussing  the  redesign  on 
WBEZ-FM,  the  National  Public  Radio 
outlet  in  Chicago. 


In  addition,  letters  of  protest  were 
distributed  to  theatergoers  in  play¬ 
houses  throughout  the  Chicago  area. 
Signatures  were  also  gathered  at  the 
Hot  Tix  discount  ticket  outlets  run  by 
the  league. 

By  mid-January,  the  league  had 
amassed  close  to  13,000  letters  and  sig¬ 
natures  to  protest  a  newspaper  redesign 
that  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

Letters  also  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
itself. 

“Like  thousands  of  others  in  Chica¬ 
go’s  arts  community,  I  never  miss  the 
Tribune  and  ArtsPlus.  Let’s  keep  it  that 
way,  and  let’s  keep  ArtsPlus  where  it 
is,”  wrote  Zarin  Mehta,  brother  of  con¬ 
ductor  Zubin  and  executive  director  of 
the  summer  classical-music  Ravinia 
Festival. 

Chicago  arts  businesspeople  say  Arts¬ 
Plus  gives  them  continual  exposure 
that  is  all  the  more  important  at  a  time 


when  federal  funding  for  their  produc¬ 
tions  is  under  fire. 

“ArtsPlus  is  an  ongoing  presence  for 
the  arts  community  in  Chicago,” 
league  executive  director  Sertich  said. 
“You  always  know  it  is  going  to  be  on 
the  back  page.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  if  it  goes  on  the  inside,  right  away 
you  will  have  a  decrease  in  space. 

“And  if  it  some  reviews  go  into  Tem¬ 
po,  well,  then,  there’s  kind  of  this 
‘Where’s  Waldo?’  kind  of  thing  hap¬ 
pening,”  he  added. 

There’s  another  reason  theater  own¬ 
ers  are  upset,  Sertich  said. 

“It’s  disturbing  especially  because 
the  Tribune  also  decided  to  increase  its 
advertising  rates  substantially  at  the 
same  time  they  are  decreasing  cover¬ 
age,”  he  said. 

For  its  part,  the  Tribune  says  nothing 
has  been  decided  yet.  Features  editor 
Owen  Youngman,  one  of  the  editors  at 
the  “emergency  meeting”  called  by  the 
impresarios,  said  the  newspaper  under¬ 
stands  their  concerns. 

“Some  [of  the  theater  owners]  claim 
they  do  60%  of  their  total  box  office 
on  the  day  the  review  appears,”  Young- 
man  said. 


Youngman  said  there  is  no  firm 
deadline  on  what  changes,  if  any,  will 
be  made  to  ArtsPlus. 

Sertich  is  happy  with  how  things 
stand  now. 

“Our  understanding  is  that  whereas 
before  this  may  have  been  a  fait  acconi' 
pH ,  now  there  is  a  chance  there  will  be 
no  change,”  he  said. 


Ad  sales  up  at 
N.Y.  Daily  News 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  ended 
1994  with  its  best  ad  sales  year  since 
1990,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  newspaper. 

Holiday-season  ad  sales  rose  14.3% 
over  1993,  and  helped  push  total  1994 
ad  revenue  up  9.2%,  said  a  spokesper¬ 
son  for  the  News. 


“It^s  disturbing  especially  because  the  Tribune  also 
decided  to  increase  its  advertising  rates 
substantially  at  the  same  time  they  are 
decreasing  coverage,”  he  said. 
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Alternate  delivery 
firms  seek  relaxation 
of  mail  regulations 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  GROUP  OF  alternate  delivery  com¬ 
panies  hopes  to  loosen  the  United 
States  Postal  Service’s  (USPS)  monop¬ 
oly  over  third-class  advertising  mail. 

Earlier  last  month,  the  Coalition  for 
the  Relaxation  of  the  Private  Express 
Statutes  asked  Postmaster  General 
Marvin  Runyon  to  initiate  a  process 
that  would  revisit  long-standing  postal 
statutes.  The  statutes  have  given  the 
USPS  a  monopoly  on  third-class  ad¬ 
vertising  mail. 

“It  is  time  —  indeed,  past  time  —  to 
generally  reexamine  the  need  for  a 
Postal  Service  monopoly  over  virtually 


all  advertising  mail  matter,”  the  peti¬ 
tion  read. 

The  existing  statutes  restrict  the 
type  of  material  that  can  be  carried  by 
alternate  delivery  companies.  Current¬ 
ly,  they  are  only  allowed  to  deliver  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  24  pages  or  more  —  such 
as  catalogs  —  and  non-address-specif¬ 
ic  saturation  mailings. 

The  petition  cited  recent  instances 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago 
where  large  volumes  of  mail  were  ei¬ 
ther  lost  or  destroyed  by  USPS  em¬ 
ployees.  It  argued  that  private  compa¬ 
nies  could  deliver  third-class  ad  mail 
more  efficiently  than  the  USPS. 

“It  may  well  be  that  the  volumes  of 
mail  have  outpaced  the  delivery  infra¬ 
structure,  requiring  either  significant 
growth  in  the  existing  system  or,  as  we 
propose,  diversion  of  some  portion  of 


that  mail  to  alternate  delivery  systems,” 
the  petition  stated. 

The  timing  of  the  appeal  coincides 
with  Republican  calls  to  privatize  some 
aspects  of  government-controlled 
agencies,  including  the  USPS. 

Because  many  alternate  delivery  ser¬ 
vices  are  owned  by  newspapers,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  may  alter  its  long-held  position 
of  backing  the  USPS  monopoly,  said 
an  NAA  staff  member. 

“Traditionally,  the  NAA  has  strong¬ 
ly  supported  the  Private  Express 
statutes,”  said  Robert  Brinkmann  of 
the  NAA  Postal  Affairs  Committee. 
“With  the  events  in  Congress  and  the 


probability  that  these  issues  will  get  a 
full  hearing  in  Congress,  we  are  revis¬ 
iting  that  policy.” 

“It  will  take  a  few  months  before  we 
can  complete  a  review  of  our  current 
position  to  see  what  we  feel  is  the  most 
appropriate  position  for  newspapers  in 
these  times,”  Brinkmann  said,  adding, 
“Under  the  Democrats,  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  postal  monopoly  or  priva¬ 
tizing  the  postal  service  to  some  degree 
was  simply  not  on  the  horizon.  It  is 
now  with  the  Republicans.” 

In  the  past,  the  USPS  has  said  that 
the  revenue  from  bulk  mail  has  helped 
keep  down  rates  for  other  classes  of 
mail. 

Bulk  mail  accounts  for  38%  of  USPS 
revenue.  Recent  rate  increases  for 
third-class  mail  were  3.7%  higher  than 
those  for  first-class  mail. 


$2  million  per 
minute  for  TV 
Super  Bowl  ads 

BEFORE  A  SINGLE  down  was  played, 
this  year’s  Super  Bowl  was  already 
breaking  records. 

By  mid-January,  more  than  24  adver¬ 
tisers  had  paid  an  average  $1  million  for 
a  30-second  television  spot  during  the 
championship  game,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Associated  Press. 

The  price  breaks  previous  records  for 
half-minute  commercials. 

Also,  it  is  approximately  11%  higher 
than  the  $900,000  NBC  charged  for 
30-second  ads  during  last  year’s  Super 
Bowl. 

New  York  Times 
restructures 
ad  sales  offices 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  announced 
the  restructuring  of  its  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  advertising  sales  offices. 

The  Los  Angeles  office,  which  previ¬ 
ously  managed  all  advertising  for  13 
Western  states,  will  now  handle  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Southern  California,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  San  Francisco  office  will  manage 
Northern  California,  Nevada,  Col¬ 
orado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska. 

Special  edition 
for  Tenn*  daily 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  (TENN.) 
Times  celebrated  its  125th  anniversary 
with  a  special  edition. 

The  issue  contained  several  articles 
about  the  newspaper’s  history,  as  well  as 
a  forum  of  civic  leaders  discussing  the 
role  of  newspapers  in  the  community 
and  a  collection  of  readers’  anecdotes 
on  what  the  Times  had  meant  to  them. 

Magazine  high 

MAGAZINE  AD  REVENUE  soared 
18%  in  December  as  volume  jumped 
10.5%,  the  biggest  monthly  gains  in  a 
decade,  according  to  the  Publishers  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 


Because  many  alternate  delivery  services  are 
owned  by  newspapers,  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  (NAA)  may  alter  its  long-held  position 
of  hacking  the  USPS  monopoly,  said  an  NAA  staff 
member. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

I  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/1/95 

1/25/95 

2/1/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

59.625 

50.875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

7.00 

7. no 

11.75 

American  Publishing  Q).  (NDQ)  * 

12.00 

12.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

83.125 

85.25 

65.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.125 

27.125 

28.625 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.875 

32.125 

39.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.875 

51.00 

56.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.375 

19.25 

21.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.00 

52.50 

58.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.375 

35.875 

37.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.25 

22.50 

23.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.00 

27.75 

26.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.25 

27.23 

34.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

21.875 

22.00 

28..''75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NEX2] 

28.25 

28.25 

19.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

33.875 

33.00 

27.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.50 

27.375 

27.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.375 

32.625 

36.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

52.375 

52.75 

59.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

240.75 

240.50 

264.00 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  *■  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

1  ^  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quote) 

Stock 

2/1/95 

1/25/95 

2/1/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.00 

14.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

15.50 

15.875 

19.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.67 

5.70 

7.02 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.75 

17.00 

19.375 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

41.875 

40.375 

44.3125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

r2.875 

14.00 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.875 

16.625 

17.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.75 

14.75 

14.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

20.625 

20.75 

27.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

<c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Weitheim  Schroder  6t  Co.  Inc. 

show,  “Money  Talks  Today,”  and  is  reviving  a  magazine  of  the 
same  name. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  elects  Salinas 


Public’s  opinion 
of  news  differs 
from  editors’  views 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

NEWS  EDITORS  AND  the  public  do  not  always  agree  and, 
according  to  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press,  one  subject  on  which  they  differ  is  the  top  stories  for 

1994. 

The  Times  Mirror  Center  compared  the  stories  that  rat¬ 
ed  the  highest  percentages  of  interest  in  its  News  Interest 
Index  for  1994  to  the  Associated  Press  annual  survey  of 
news  executives  and  found  that  the  only  matches  in  agree¬ 
ment  were  on  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Haiti  (ranking  num¬ 
ber  six  in  interest,  with  both)  and  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan  (number  seven). 

The  Southern  California  earthquake,  number  one  in  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  was  ranked  eighth  in  the  AP  survey.  Rated 
number  two  among  the  public  was  the  cold  weather  in  the 
Northeast,  which  did  not  even  make  the  AP  top  20. 

The  O.J.  Simpson  case,  ranked  the  number  one  story  of 
1994  in  the  AP  survey,  was  third  in  public  interest. 

The  editors  and  the  public  saw  more  eye  to  eye  when 
ranking  news  of  the  attack  on  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan. 
Among  the  public  it  was  the  fourth  most  closely  followed 
story  last  year  while  the  editors  ranked  it  fifth. 

Rated  fifth  in  public  interest  was  news  about  the  election 
outcome,  which  the  editors  believed  was  more  important, 
rating  it  the  number  two  news  story  of  1994. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  former  president  Richard  Nixon 
was  of  interest  to  the  public,  ranking  eighth  for  the  year,  but 
to  editors  was  a  less  important  story,  relegated  to  the  No.  13 
position. 

The  numbers  nine  and  ten  news  stories  of  interest  to  the 
public  last  year,  the  ban  on  assault  weapons  and  the  Iraqi 
troop  movement  toward  the  Kuwaiti  border,  respectively, 
did  not  make  the  AP  top  20. 

Conversely,  absent  from  the  public  interest  top  20  were 
the  AP  survey’s  number  three  story,  the  baseball  and  hock¬ 
ey  labor  troubles,  and  number  nine  story,  Rwanda. 

Two  issues  on  the  AP  list,  the  story  of  Susan  Smith,  the 
South  Carolina  mother  charged  with  killing  her  two  young 
sons,  and  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  fourth  and  tenth 
on  the  AP  survey,  respectively,  were  not  included  in  any 
Times  Mirror  News  Interest  Index  surveys  for  1994. 

Journalist  to  media  mogul 

CHUCK  BAKER  QUIT  as  real  estate  editor  of  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  RevieW'Journal  in  October  to  up  his  stakes  in  the  media 
game.  He  is  promoting  his  book  on  real  estate  investing  and 
has  joined  ventures  in  radio,  TV  and  print  media.  He  has  an 
interest  in  Interstate  15  Publishing  Corp.,  the  Las  Vegas  firm 
that  published  his  book.  He  is  involved  with  another  compa¬ 
ny  that  is  producing  a  real  estate  TV  show,  “Real  Estate  Pre¬ 
view,”  for  syndication.  A  third  firm  is  producing  a  radio  talk 


THE  CORPORATE  PARENT  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
elected  former  Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari 
to  its  board. 

An  economist  whose  free  market  beliefs  —  the  hallmark  of 
his  presidency  was  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  —  reflect  the  Journal’s  editorial  views,  he  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  financial  posts  in  the  Mexican  government  before  be¬ 
ing  elected  president  and  ending  his  six-year  term  last  No¬ 
vember. 
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imaging  department  manager  to  the 
new  position  of  prepress  director  at  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 

^  Active  in  day-to-day  operations  in 
Newark’s  composing  and  engraving  de¬ 
partments,  he  is  now  responsible  for 
the  future  of  advertising  makeup, 
growth  and  refinement  of  color  tech¬ 
nology  and  supporting  completion  of 
full  pagination. 

Operations  director  Andrew  C. 
Harteveld  credited 
Cusack’s  depth  of 
knowledge  and 
work  with  other  de-  J 

partments  for  the  n 

quality  of  the  pa- 
per’s  color  repro- 
duction. 

Since  joining 
the  Star-Ledger  in 

with  updating  the  Tom  Cusack 

page  transmission  _ 

system,  scanning  of 
ads  and  editorial  matter,  implementing 
an  on-screen  digital  proofing  system 
for  the  paper’s  two  print  sites  and  most 
recently  bringing  in  technology  to  re¬ 
ceive  digitally  delivered  ads. 

Cusack  earlier  was  in  charge  of  col¬ 
or  systems  for  the  National  sports  dai¬ 
ly,  in  New  York,  and  for  the  Asbury 
Park  Press. 


Production 
managers  on 
the  move 


perience  also  include  five  years  as  Den¬ 
ver  Post  operations  coordinator  and 
earlier  production  positions  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc. 


Fran  Scarlett,  30,  pressroom  manag¬ 
er  at  Knight-Ridder’s  Wichita  Eagle  for 
four  years,  transferred  to  the  same  po¬ 
sition  at  the  group’s  flagship  Miami 
Herald. 

She  holds  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard 
University. 


Mike  Martin  has  moved  from  infor¬ 
mation  systems  di¬ 
rector  to  publishing 
technologies  direc- 
tor  at  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune .  Wm  ^  IK* 


Lynn  Ridder  was  appointed  produc¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  NewsTribune ,  La 
Salle,  111.,  where  he  oversees  all  pre¬ 
press  and  press  ar¬ 
eas  for  all  opera-  : 

tions,  including  the 
daily,  which  serves  S  B 

La  Salle  and  Bureau 
counties,  its  NEW-  Ini 
Shopper  and  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana 
Agri-News  publica- 

Before  joining  _ 

the  NewsTribune,  Lynn  Ridder 

Ridder  worked  for  _ 

Gannett  Co.’s  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan  and  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun,  and  for  the  Ames,  Iowa, 
Daily  Tribune. 


David  A.  Thurm, 

41,  vice  president 
for  project  develop¬ 
ment  and  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  New 
York  Times ,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  production, 
succeeding  Joseph  M.  Mullen,  who 
retired. 

Formerly  with  the  New  York  law 
firm  Rogers  &.  Wells,  he  joined  the 
Times  as  a  lawyer  in  1982,  was  named 
project  develop¬ 
ment  director  in 
1990  and  later 
spent  about  a  year 
as  president  of  New 
York  Times  Co.- 
owned  wholesale 
distributor  City  and 
Suburban  Delivery 
Systems. 

Thurm  reports  to 
senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  operations 
Richard  Gilman, 

who  takes  on  additional  responsibility 
for  construction  of  the  new  Times  pro¬ 
duction  plant  in  New  York  City’s  bor¬ 
ough  of  Queens. 


Mike  Martin 


Cascade  expands 

CASCADE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Andover, 
Mass.,  has  established  operations  in 
Canada  and  Latin  America. 

The  software  developer  and  systems 
integrator  will  target  high-end  publish¬ 
ing,  commercial  and  retail  customers  in 
Canada,  where  Brian  Daly  was  named 
national  sales  manager.  Daly  previously 
served  in  sales  positions  at  Barco 
Graphics,  VGC  Corp.  and  Agfa/Com- 
pugraphic. 

Javier  Semerene  was  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  new  business  unit.  Cascade 
Systems  Latin  America,  which  seeks  to 
expand  the  number  of  its  dealer  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  region.  The  former 
Latin  American  sales  director  for  Hy¬ 
phen  created  the  Hyphen/Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  division,  which  he  headed  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  operations  and 
general  manager. 
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P.  Clinlon  Rierson  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  Journal  Register 
Co.’s  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
Formerly  production  vice  president  at 
The  Record,  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  he 
joined  that  daily  as  \ 

production  director 

While  there,  the 
newspaper  began 
work  on  a  second,  * 

satellite  production 
plant. 

His  almost  40  ^ 
years  of  printing  P*  Clinton  Rierson 
and  newspaper  ex-  _ 


David  Thurm 


Thomas  Cusack  was  promoted  from 


] 


/ 


Orders  and 
installations 


...but 


Harris  Publishing  Systums  Corp. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Orders  from  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
Peru,  for  an  XP'21,  Mac  server,  OPI 
server,  color  separation,  JPEG,  Photo¬ 
shop,  PageTrak,  NewsMaker  server, 
workstation,  wire  and  pagination, 
CASH,  with  remote  software,  and  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  (with  hardware),  and 
from  Pioneer  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
111.,  for  an  XP-21,  high-availability  sub¬ 
system,  12  2100  news  pagination  and 
two  Images  workstations,  Mac/OPl 
server,  Mac/AdFlow  software,  Photo¬ 
shop  plug-in,  PostScript  input  and  out¬ 
put  software,  JPEG  compression,  Page¬ 
Trak  server  and  application  package. 

CE  Engineering 
Publishing  Systems  Inc. 

Loomis,  Calif. 

PC-based  Decade  33  or  Decade  Mac 
editorial  workstations  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Reuters  America,  Bakersfield 
Californian,  Raleigh  News  &  Observ¬ 
er,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union  and  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Emulating  SIl  Coyote  workstations. 
Decade  workstations  connect  directly  or 
via  modem  to  a  System/55  or  25.  LAN 
communication  is  under  development. 

Deadline  Data  Systems  Inc. 

Topsfield,  Mass. 

Completion  of  system  integration 
projects,  including  installation  of  Xtags 
software  to  translate  dedicated  systems’ 
text  and  graphic  files  into  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  at  Community  Newspaper  Co., 
Boston,  and  Bellevue,  Wash.,  Journal 
American  (interfaces  to  Information 
International  systems).  New  York  Post 
and  Recorder  Publishing  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J.  (interfaces  to  CText 
systems),  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac, 
Mich,  (interface  to  Baseview  system), 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter 
(interface  to  Cybergraphic  system), 
Seacoast  Times,  Hampton,  N.H.  and 
Western  Mail  and  Echo,  Cardiff,  Wales 
(stand-alone  systems). 

The  Belleville,  Ill.,  News  Democrat 
installed  Deadline’s  new  software  pack¬ 
age  for  paginating  AP  stock  listings  in 
XPress,  reportedly  cutting  45  minutes 


from  the  procedure  by  processing  files 
before  page  placement.  Functions  in¬ 
clude  conversion  of  all  fractions,  fixed 
spaces,  plus  and  minus  symbols  and 
special  characters  and  application  of 
custom-style  changes  while  files  are 
moved  into  XPress. 

Cybergraphic  lac. 

Burlington,  Mass. 

Integration  of  Macintosh  graphics 
workstations  got  under  way  last  year  at 
the  Annapolis  Capital,  where  the  path 
to  pagination  includes  third-party  ap¬ 
plications  tested  for  correct  file  format 
(PC  EPS)  for  low-resolution  Cyber¬ 
graphic  front-end  previewing  and  high- 
resolution  output  from  a  Sun  Sparc  10- 
based  Moaotype  OPI  server  ( 16  GB) 
to  multiplexed  RIPs. 

Since  1990,  when  the  vendor  in¬ 
stalled  networked  CGS  150  terminals 
for  classified  pagination,  Unix-based 
PCs  in  the  newsroom  and  Sun  work¬ 
stations  in  composing,  with  native 
Monotype  output,  it  has  moved  to 
DOS  and  Novell  Unix  workstation 
software.  The  OPI  server  was  modified 
to  pass  images  to  the  Cybergraphic  sys¬ 
tem,  where  workstation  code  was 
changed  to  provide  a  suitable  user  in¬ 
terface  for  seamless  integration  of  im¬ 
ages,  including  handling  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations  and  the  ability  to  crop  and 
scale.  The  OPI  server’s  user  interface 
also  was  customized  for  the  Cyber¬ 
graphic  system. 

Editorial,  with  graphics,  is  moving 
to  PostScript  output.  Classified  will 
follow.  Graphics  workstations  and  the 
Cybergraphic  system  of  DEC  VAX 
servers  and  client  PCs  reside  on  sepa¬ 
rate  networks  bridged  only  at  the  OPI 
server. 

Following  creation  of  full  text-and- 
image  PostScript  pages,  the  Gazette 
will  incorporate  logos  and  display  ads, 
which  will  be  attached  to  their  original 
Cybergraphic  booking.  For  better  dis¬ 
play  and  picture  integration,  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  workstation  application  will 
be  installed.  Cybergraphic’s  next-gen¬ 
eration  system  uses  Windows-based 
clients  and  a  DEC  Alpha-based  server. 

(See  Orders  on  page  38) 
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Take 


a  Look  at 


Our  Record 


*  Apple  developer  since  1977 

*  1st  Ben  Franklin  Technology 
Center  start  up  company-f^ 

*  1st  Personal  Librarian 
developer  &  VAR- 1985 

*  1st  with  editorial  &  classified 
products  on  non-proprietary 
hardware  &  operating  systems- 
1985 

*  1st  &  only  with  uninterrupted 
system  for  7+  years  at  The 
Washington  Times  (99.999% 
availability)- 1985 

*  1st  to  build  editorial  systems 
using  ethernet.  The  Washington 
Times- 1988 

•1st  Dell  VAR- 1987 

*  1st  newspaper  systems  on  the 
Unix/Intel  platform- 1988 

*  1st  to  automatically  build 
PostScript  pages  on  a  Mac  with 
SCS/UnX™.  Palm  Springs, CA- 

1988 

*  1st  to  use  Multi-Ad  Creator’^ 
as  an  entire  display  ad 
production  system.  Palm  Springs, 
CA-1989 

*  1st  to  fully  paginate  and 
eliminate  the  composing  room. 
LeDrolt,  Ottawa,  Ont.-1989 

*  1st  to  install  Pongrass  classified 
pagination  technology- 1990 

*  1st  to  build  classified,  retail, 
finance  &  circulation  with 
integrated  databases  &  single 
workstation  access.  Albany, 
GA-1994 

*  1st  Great  Plains®  financial 
systems  VAR  in  the  newspaper 
irKJustry-1995 


1975  -  1995 
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Interactive  Communications 


Knight-Ridder 
paper  joins  the 

World  Wide  Web 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News’  big 
online  system,  Mercury  Center,  just 
got  bigger. 

The  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  it’s  now  publishing  in  the 
World  Wide  Web  in  a  format  that  in¬ 
cludes  advertising  from  IBM, 
Ameritech,  Career  Mosaic,  Coldwell 
Banker,  Del  Monte,  Leo  Hamel  &  Co. 
jewelers  and  Netcom. 


When  it  launched  Mercury  Center 
on  America  Online  in  May  1993,  the 
Mercury  News  was  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  to  become  interactive. 

“We’re  proud  to  introduce  Mercury 
Center  Web  for  what  we  view  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant  and  growing  audience  on  the  In¬ 
ternet,”  said  Bill  Mitchell,  director  of 
Mercury  News’  electronic  publishing. 
“At  the  same  time,  we  are  committed 
to  continue  aggressive  development  of 
our  service  on  America  Online,  which 
we  believe  is  the  best  choice  for  many 
consumers.” 

Mercury  Center  Web  offers  the 
complete  news  and  editorial  text  of 
each  day’s  paper,  arranged  by  sections 
with  headlines  and  summaries. 

The  home  page  is  updated  through¬ 
out  the  day  with  changing  news  photos 
and  late  headlines.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  searchable  classified  ads,  access 


to  the  center’s  Newshound  clipping 
service.  Computer  Currents  magazine, 
and  links  to  other  Web  sites  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  nationwide. 

An  advertiser’s  logo,  a  couple  of  pro¬ 
motional  lines,  and  a  guide  to  where 
the  viewer  can  click  on  the  ad  itself  are 
at  the  bottom  of  most  pages.  Del 
Monte’s  ad,  for  example,  is  a  hypertext 
cookbook.  Coldwell  Banker  provides 
information  on  its  Northern  California 
real  estate  listings.  The  center’s  Web 


also  is  linked  from  the  home  page  of 
Prodigy’s  new  Web  service. 

Bill  Parr,  the  center’s  product  devel¬ 
opment  manager,  said  search  software 
from  Verity  Inc.,  of  nearby  Mountain 
View,  plays  an  important  role  in  Web. 

“You  can  enter  a  request  like  ‘mar¬ 
keting  manager,  engineer’  and  get  a 
relevance-ranked  list  of  ads,”  Parr  ex¬ 
plained.  “In  the  first  quarter  of  1995, 
we’ll  extend  the  power  of  the  Verity 
search  engine  to  the  entire  Mercury 
Center  Web.”  Other  improvements 
planned  for  the  first  three  months  are 
access  to  supplementary  articles  and 
documents,  a  searchable  library  of 
Mercury  News  back  issues,  and  bul¬ 
letin  boards  where  readers  can  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another,  Parr  said. 

The  Web  is  currently  free,  but  later 
in  the  quarter  it  will  be  divided  into 
free  and  paid  areas,  Mitchell  stated. 


Student  newspapers 
flock  to  Internet 

USING  TECHNOLOGY  unknown  to 
their  predecessors,  editors  at  college 
newspapers  are  now  delivering  their 
news  each  day  over  the  Internet,  a  com¬ 
puter  network  that  links  millions  of 
users  worldwide. 

About  30  U.S.  college  papers  have 
hooked  into  the  Internet  and  are  help¬ 
ing  to  define  journalism  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  age. 

North  Carolina  State  University’s 
Technician  published  its  first  electronic 
edition  this  summer.  The  Daily  Tar 
Heel  of  the  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  and  the  Old  Gold  and  Black  at  Wake 
Forest  University  went  online  this  fall. 
Duke  University’s  Chronicle  debuts  on 
the  Internet  this  month. 

All  of  these  papers  still  publish  print¬ 
ed  editions  and  will  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  but  their  forays  into  the  online 
world  have  captured  a  new,  larger  audi¬ 
ence  that’s  not  bound  by  time  or  space. 

“What  we’ve  done  is  increase  our 
readership,”  said  Technician  editor  Col¬ 
in  Boatwright.  “We  reach  a  lot  of  alum¬ 
ni  who  are  interested  in  keeping  track 
of  what’s  going  on  at  N.C.  State.” 

By  Boatwright’s  estimate,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  edition  of  the  paper  was  viewed 
more  than  5,000  times  in  a  recent 
three-week  period.  Most  of  those  read¬ 
ers  are  already  on  campus,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  a  growing  number  of  far- 
flung  alumni  also  are  becoming  sub¬ 
scribers. 

College  papers  are  able  to  provide 
this  service  with  relative  ease.  Because 
most  universities  are  already  linked  on 
the  Internet,  students  get  for  free  the 
kind  of  access  that  costs  metro  papers 
big  bucks. 

Most  college  editors  don’t  even  have 
to  buy  equipment.  Their  only  expense 
is  the  salary  of  the  student  who  loads 
the  stories  into  the  Internet  each  morn¬ 
ing. 

“1  think  the  people  running  student 
newspapers  are  freed  by  not  having  a 
real  understanding  of  what  a  newspaper 
is,”  said  Paul  Jones,  who  works  in  the 
NCS  office  for  information  technology 
and  teaches  journalism  at  the  universi¬ 
ty.  “They  don’t  carry  any  prejudices  with 
them  when  they  come  in,  so  they  can 
invent  it  as  they  go  along.”  —  AP 


Other  improvements  planned  for  the  first  three 
months  are  access  to  supplementary  articles  and 
documents,  a  searchable  library  of  Mercury  News 
back  issues,  and  bulletin  hoards  where  readers  can 
communicate  with  one  another,  Parr  said. 
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Wash  Post  Co.  sells 
personal  phone  stake 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Co.  has 
sold  most  of  its  70%  limited  partnership 
interest  in  American  Personal  Commu¬ 
nications  to  APC  Inc.  and  the  Sprint/ 
Cable  Venture. 

The  $33  million  price  tag  pays  back 
the  Post  Co.  about  what  it  invested  in 
the  company. 

In  1992,  APC  won  an  experimental 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
license  to  sell  personal  communications 
services  —  essentially  cellular  tele¬ 
phones,  but  based  on  different  technol¬ 
ogy  —  in  the  Washington-Baltimore 
area. 

The  Post  Co.  said  it  still  believed  in 
the  future  of  personal  communications, 
but  “the  economics  of  the  business” 
changed  as  a  result  of  government  de¬ 
lays  and  the  decision  to  charge  millions 
of  dollars  for  what  started  as  a  free  li¬ 
cense. 

The  sale  leaves  APC  Inc.  as  the  man¬ 
aging  general  partner,  with  49.5%  of 
APC,  and  Sprint/Cable,  which  includes 
Sprint,  Tele-Communications  Inc.,  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.  and  Comcast,  with 
49%,  while  the  Post  Co.  retains  1.5%. 

Newspapers  surge 
into  new  media 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  FLOCKING  to 
provide  audiotex,  fax  and  online  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  a  survey. 

The  survey  by  the  Princeton,  N.J.- 
based  consultant  the  Kelsey  Group 
found  papers  of  over  30,000  circulation 
were  trying  to  defend  their  status  as  lo¬ 
cal  information  providers,  while  week¬ 
lies  were  reaching  out  for  revenue 
sources. 

As  a  result,  dailies  tended  to  offer 
free  services  and  weeklies  opted  for  pay- 
per-call  systems. 

In  one  clear  trend,  over  half  of  the 
dailies  and  weeklies  surveyed  offered 
I  voice  personals,  most  of  which  charge 
I  callers. 

Surveyors  estimate  that  since  1990 
the  number  of  newspapers  offering 
i  phone,  fax  or  online  services  has  soared 
I  to  3,200,  from  112.  The  sixth  annual 
survey  of  newspaper  interactive  services 
I  polled  over  300  people  in  charge  of 

such  operations. 

Kelsey  Group  president  John  Kelsey 
III  said  that  when  the  survey  started, 
“we  had  trouble  finding  anyone  from 


the  newspaper  who  knew  what  we  were 
asking  for,  let  alone  direct  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Today,  more  than  half  of  our  respon¬ 
dents  have  a  specific  person  or  even  a 
department  whose  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  implement  new  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.” 

The  survey  will  be  released  at  a  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Kelsey  Group, 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  in 
Dallas,  Feb.  4-8 

Multimedia 
consolidates 
cable  operations 

MULTIMEDIA  INC.  RECENTLY 
completed  a  trade  of  approximately 
40,500  Multimedia  cable  subscribers  in 
Illinois  and  Oklahoma  for  approximate¬ 
ly  50,400  Tele-Communications  Inc.  ca¬ 
ble  subscribers  in  the  Wichita  area  and 
an  undisclosed  amount  of  cash. 

Wichita  is  the  headquarters  of  Multi- 
media  Cablevision  Co. 

The  transaction  consolidated  Multi¬ 
media’s  market  position,  so  that  95%  of 
cable  households  in  the  Wichita  metro¬ 
politan  area  will  be  served  by  Multime¬ 
dia. 

“This  nearly  total  coverage  of  the 
market  is  a  prime  example  of  Multime¬ 
dia’s  ‘clustering’  strategy  ....,”  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Donald  Sbarra  said. 

Multimedia  Cablevision  operates 
more  than  125  cable  television  systems 
in  five  states  and  is  one  of  five  operat¬ 
ing  divisions  of  Multimedia  Inc.,  a  di¬ 
versified  media  company  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

Gannett’s  suburban 
N*Y.  papers  to  go 
online  via  Prodigy 

GANNETT  SUBURBAN  Newspapers 
(GSN),  a  White  Plains-based  group  of 
10  daily  newspapers  serving  New  York 
City’s  northern  suburbs,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  build  a  full  inter¬ 
active  service  to  be  delivered  on  the 
Prodigy  network. 

Available  to  online  subscribers  in 
Westchester,  Rockland  and  Putnam 
counties  by  mid-year,  the  Prodigy  ser¬ 
vice  enables  users  to  access  the  next 
day’s  news  and  offers  features  such  as  e- 
mail,  interactive  forums,  online  classi¬ 
fied,  bulletin  boards,  and  entertain¬ 


ment  news. 

“Prodigy  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
extend  our  franchise  as  our  customers 
consider  electronic  media  for  informa¬ 
tion,  communications  and  transac¬ 
tions,”  said  Gary  F.  Sherlock,  president 
and  publisher  of  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers. 

GSN  has  been  delivered  via  New 
York  Newslink  on  CompuServe  since 
1993,  and  this  service  will  continue  to 
be  offered. 

GSN  has  a  combined  circulation  of 
164,000  daily  and  204,000  Sunday. 

Va.  paper,  TV 
station  online 

THE  RICHMOND  TIMES -Dispatch 
and  television  station  WBBT  in  Rich¬ 
mond  will  supply  news  from  central  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  a  new  computer  online  service, 
scheduled  to  start  this  summer. 

Gateway  Virginia  is  a  joint  venture  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Media  General  Inc.,  and  the 
Prodigy  Services  Co.  It  will  be  carried 
nationally  on  Prodigy.  —  AP 


u  Newspaper 
specialists  and  a  real 
commitment  to  the 
industry  -  that’s  why 
I’m  at  McClier.  A  A 
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to  “Garfield”  trademarks  and  copy¬ 
rights  from  United  Media  in  May  1994. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  now  dis¬ 
tributes  the  “Garfield”  comic  strip  to 
more  than  2,400  newspapers. 


a  daily  cartoon  fax 


Two  editorial  execs 
promoted  at  United 

UNITED  MEDIA  VICE  president  Di¬ 
ana  Loevy  has  been  promoted  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  to  editorial  director. 

She  will  have  overall  responsibility 
for  editorial  product  and  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  acquisition  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  text  features  and 
comics  for  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(UFS)  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  (NEA). 

Loevy,  who  became  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  in  1992,  joined 
United  in  1983.  She  was  previously 
managing  editor  of  Home  Video  maga¬ 
zine  and  a  feature  writer  for  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  New  York  Daily  News’  Sunday 
magazine  and  the  Washington  Post. 

United  also  promoted  Robert  Levy 
from  managing  editor  to  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  with  responsibility  for  the  daily 
operations  of  the  UFS  and  NEA  edito¬ 
rial  departments. 

Levy,  who  became  managing  editor 
in  1990,  joined  United  in  1986  after 
serving  as  a  writer  and  editor  at  House 
Beautiful  magazine.  Levy  is  also  a  pub¬ 
lished  poet  and  short  story  writer. 


Tribune  Media  Services  says  six  editorial  cartoons 
are  being  made  available  every  weekday  morning 


A  DAILY  FAX  publication  containing 
editorial  cartoons  is  being  published  by 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 

The  National  FaxToonDaily  is  being 
offered  for  subscription,  on  either  a 
six-month  (at  $99)  or  yearly  basis  (at 
$179). 

For  each  business  day,  the  publica¬ 
tion  showcases  six  editorial  cartoons 
from  a  revolving  lineup  of  TMS  cre¬ 
ators,  including  Jeff  MacNelly  and 
Dick  Locher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Bill  Day  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Walt 
Handelsman  of  the  New  Orleans 
TimeS'Picayune,  Mike  Peters  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  Steve  Sack  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  and  Don 
Wright  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post. 

“People  who  need  to  have  their  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  pulse  of  the  media  will  find 
the  National  FaxToonDaily  must-read¬ 
ing  every  morning,”  said  TMS  vice 
president  of  editorial  and  development 
Michael  Silver. 
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The  new  publication 


dent.  He  has  self-syndicated  “Ethics  & 
Religion”  since  1981. 

The  columnist’s  books  include  Mar¬ 
riage  Savers;  Helping  Your  Frieruls  and 
Family  Avoid  Divorce  (Zondervan, 
1993)  and  50  Practical  Ways  to  Take 
Our  Kids  Back  from  the  World  (Tyn- 
dale,  1993). 


^Ethics  &  Religion’ 
is  offered  by  NYTS 


“ETHICS  &  RELIGION,”  the  popular 
weekly  column  by  Michael  McManus, 
is  now  available  to  new  clients  via  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  feature  offers  national  reporting 
and  analysis  of  major  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  issues. 

“1  hold  organized  religion  account¬ 
able  to  biblical  standards,”  said  Mc¬ 
Manus,  “and  spotlight  creative  ways 
some  people  live  their  faith  to  serve 
others.” 

McManus  is  a  Duke  University  grad¬ 
uate  who  has  more  than  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  journalist,  including  a 
stint  as  a  Time  magazine  correspon- 


Comic  cat  has  new 
operation  in  Tokyo 

JIM  DAVIS,  “GARFIELD”  creator  and 
president  of  the  Paws  Inc.  licensing 
and  creative  studio,  announced  the 
start-up  of  an  affiliate  office  that  will 
manage  his  cat  property’s  day-to-day 
business  operations  in  Japan. 

The  Tokyo-based  G  Project  Ltd.  is 
the  first  offshore  office  created  by  Paws 
since  Davis  acquired  worldwide  rights 


Diana  Loevy 
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Syndicate  offers  art 
from  Simpson  trial 

THE  CARTOONISTS  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate  (CWS)  is  offering  O.J.  Simpson 
trial  graphics  by  noted  illustrator  and 
courtroom  artist  Richard  Rockwell. 

Rockwell  is  doing  two  drawings  a 
week,  available  in  color  and  black  and 
white. 

The  nephew  of  famed  artist  Norman 
Rockwell  has  also  done  courtroom 
drawings  for  Fox  Television  News,  CBS 
News,  CNN  and  the  New  York  Post. 

From  1953  to  1988,  Rockwell  was  the 
principal  assistant  on  the  “Steve 
Canyon”  comic  by  Milton  Caniff. 

CWS  is  also  offering  political  car¬ 
toons  on  the  Simpson  trial  from  its 
“Views  of  the  World”  package,  and  car¬ 
icatures  of  the  major  players  in  the 
case  by  international  artists  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  syndicate’s  “Caricatures 
of  the  World”  service. 

Museum  gets  early 
drawings  of  Mickey 

THE  EARLIEST-KNOWN  drawings  of 
Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse  have  been 
donated  to  the  International  Museum 
of  Cartoon  Art,  currently  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  multimillion-dollar  drawings, 
created  in  1927  by  Disney  animator  Ub 
Iwerks,  were  given  to  the  museum  by 
Diamond  Comic  Distributors  president 
Stephen  Geppi. 

“It  sends  a  chill  down  my  spine  to 
see  the  very  first  drawing  of  Mickey 
Mouse,”  said  museum  founder  and 
chairman  Mort  Walker,  who  does 
“Beetle  Bailey”  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  “Who  could  have  predicted 
then  what  an  empire  that  simple  pen¬ 
cil  drawing  would  inspire?” 

Finance  director  is 
appointed  by  TMS 


was  involved  in  Tribune  acquisitions 
and  investments,  such  as  America  On¬ 
line,  Picture  Network  International 
and  Contemporary  Books. 

“Don’s  experience  in  business  devel¬ 
opment  will  be  extremely  valuable  as 
TMS  pursues  new  opportunities  for 
growth  and  new  ways  to  build  on  our 
current  businesses,”  said  TMS  presi¬ 
dent  David  Williams. 

Kraska  is  a  certified  public  accoun¬ 
tant,  who  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  Graduate  School  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


At  the  same  time,  the  political  car¬ 
toonist  will  receive  the  UN  Society  of 
Writers’  Award  of  Excellence  “for  his 
great  achievements  as  a  statesman. 


Give  your 
readers  die 
best  of 
everything 


Sisters  writer  doing 
clothes  competition 

“DRESS  FOR  LESS”  columnist  Candy 
Barrie  will  announce  a  contest  during 
the  week  of  Valentine’s  Day. 

Her  column  will  offer  $3,500  worth 
of  merchandise  and  gift  certificates  to 
the  reader  who  found  the  best  outfit 
for  the  lowest  price  over  the  past  year. 

“Dress  for  Less”  is  distributed  by  Sis¬ 
ters  Syndicate  of  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Lurie  will  speak  and 
receive  prize  at  UN 

RANAN  LURIE  WILL  discuss  “The 
Truth  About  World  Leaders  I  Have 
Met”  in  a  Feb.  9  lecture  at  the  United 
Nations. 


If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  Copley's 
Variety  Pak  Mini  will  really  spice  up 
your  pages.  From  crosswords  and 
columns  to  cartoons,  the  Variety  Pak 
Mini  is  the  perfect  addition  to  any 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper. 

The  Variety  Pak  Mini  is  available  on 
disk,  camera-ready  by  mail  or  AP  Data 
Features  high-speed  wire. 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196  today 
for  a  sample,  or  fax  this  ad  with  your 
name,  address  and  phone  number  to 
(619)  297-0537. 


DONALD  KRASKA  HAS  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  finance  at  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

Kraska  came  to  the  Tribune  Co.  in 
1986  as  an  operations  analyst  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center  fa¬ 
cility.  In  1988,  he  joined  the  company’s 
corporate  planning  staff  as  an  analyst, 
and  was  named  manager/development 
in  1992. 

While  on  the  corporate  staff,  Kraska 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

writer  and  artist  in  bringing  a  better 
understanding  among  people  for  the 
principles  the  United  Nations  stand 
for.” 

Lurie,  who  is  syndicated  by  Car- 
toonews  International,  also  does  car¬ 
toons  for  Time  International  magazine. 

A  column  is  offered 

PEGGY  MOSBY  BENTLEY  is  self- 
syndicating  a  column  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  other  papers  via  the 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

Bentley  writes  about  her  three  kids 
as  well  as  topics  such  as  politics,  the 
legacy  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the 
music  of  Aretha  Franklin,  the  British 
royal  family,  and  black  dolls. 

The  award-winning  columnist  — 
who  can  be  reached  at  495  Union 
Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38103  —  also 
writes  and  edits  her  church  newsletter. 

‘Discover’  excerpts 

ARTICLES,  PHOTOS  AND  graphics 
from  Discover,  the  general- interest  sci¬ 
ence  magazine,  are  now  available 
through  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (NYTS). 

The  monthly  publication  covers 
everything  from  ancient  life  to  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway. 

“Discover  will  be  a  tremendous 
boost  for  our  readers  who  are  science 
buffs,  but  have  no  formal  training  in 
the  sciences,”  said  NYTS  president  and 
editor  in  chief  John  Brewer. 

Changes  in  awards 

A  COUPLE  OF  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety’s  division  awards,  according  to 
NCS  second  vice  president  Jim 
Borgman. 

The  sports  cartoon  category  is  being 
replaced  by  a  newspaper  illustration 
category,  which  includes  sports  car¬ 
toons  and  illustrations,  caricatures, 
spot  illustrations  and  section  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Also,  the  animation  award  will  go  to 
a  project,  not  an  individual.  The  eight 
other  division  categories  —  three  of 
which  include  comic  strips,  comic  pan¬ 
els  and  editorial  cartoons  —  will  re- 


Peggy  Mosby  Bentley 


main  unchanged. 

Borgman,  the  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  noted  that  the  win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  at  the  49th 
Annual  Reuben  Award  Dinner  on  May 
27  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Writing  competition 

MARCH  3  IS  the  deadline  for  entries 
to  the  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists’  annual  writing  contest. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
organization’s  June  16-18  convention  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  competition  has  five  categories, 
including  two  for  general-interest 
columns  from  newspapers  with  over-  or 
under-100,000  circulation,  another  two 
for  humor  columns  from  newspapers 
with  over-  or  under-100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  one  for  items  columns  from 
newspapers  of  any  size. 

For  more  information,  contact  con¬ 
test  chairman  Steve  Clark  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times 'Dispatch,  Box  85333, 
Richmond,  Va.  23293. 

Roberts  go  online 

COKIE  AND  STEVEN  Roberts’  week¬ 
ly  column,  which  analyzes  national  and 
international  issues  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  is  now  available  online 
through  CompuServe. 


A  changing  service 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Syndicate  has 
made  several  changes  in  the  Maturity 
News  Service  (MNS)  package. 

For  instance,  the  lead  story  is  now 
accompanied  by  color  art  each  week, 
and  the  MNS  lineup  of  columnists 
now  includes  personal  finance  writer 
Scott  Burns  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

MNS  (E&P,  Oct.  1,  1994)  has  more 
than  200  clients,  including  recent  ad¬ 
ditions  such  as  the  Morning  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal. 

An  award  for  Batiuk 

CARTOONIST  TOM  BATIUK  re¬ 
ceived  the  Governors  Award  from 
Ohio  Gov.  George  Voinovich  during 
the  recent  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

The  award  recognizes  Ohioans  who 
have  “demonstrated  professional  excel¬ 
lence”  or  “improved  the  lives  of  others 
through  community  service.”  Prior  re¬ 
cipients  include  such  notables  as  astro¬ 
naut  Neil  Armstrong,  entertainer  Pearl 
Bailey,  TV  personality  Hugh  Downs 
and  comedian  Bob  Hope. 

Batiuk  does  “Funky  Winkerbean”  for 
North  America  Syndicate  and  “Crank¬ 
shaft,”  with  Chuck  Ayers,  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Swedish  campaign 

THREE  KING  FEATURES  Syndicate 
creators  contributed  art  to  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Children  Rights  in  Swe¬ 
den  organization. 

They  included  “Ernie”  creator  Bud 
Grace,  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  cartoonist 
Dik  Browne  and  King  licensing  cre¬ 
ative  director  Frank  Caruso. 

Caruso  teamed  up  with  novelist  and 
juvenile-justice/child-abuse  lawyer  An¬ 
drew  Vachss  to  create  a  cartoon. 

Comic  is  reinstated 

“DILBERT”  RETURNED  TO  the 
Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Times  after  readers 
protested  the  paper’s  decision  to  drop 
the  strip,  which  is  by  Scctt  Adams  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  5 

they  become  available,  before  and  after 
an  election. 

Precious  few  editors  carry  these  list¬ 
ings,  using  the  lame  excuse  that  they 
don’t  have  the  space.  Fine.  Break  up 
the  lists.  Run  them  over  a  period  of 
several  days  and  use  some  of  the  space 
that  automatically  goes  to  vapid  pun- 
ditry.  Names  over  hot  air  read  better 
every  time. 

3.  Carry  financial  profiles  of  each 
member  of  your  congressional  delega¬ 
tion,  prior  to  the  opening  of  Congress. 

4.  Download  all  political  finance  in¬ 
formation  in  your  computer  and  leave 
it  there  —  for  the  future. 

“Beneath  the  surface  of  political  dis¬ 
course,  a  much  more  interesting  and 
important  game  is  taking  place,  largely 
unseen  by  the  public  and  unreported 
by  news  organizations,”  says  Makinson. 
“Follow  the  money,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  opening  a  window  on  this  hid¬ 
den  game  —  a  window  that  deserves  to 
be  pulled  wide  open  for  everyone  to 
see.” 

All  of  the  above  involves  very 
heavy-lifting  journalism.  Bravo  to  the 
handful  of  reporters  who  do  this  hero¬ 
ic  detective  work.  But  most  of  us  have 
looked  the  other  way  when  it  comes  to 
covering  money  and  votes.  We’re  sell¬ 
ing  off  democracy  in  Washington  at 
too  low  a  price  these  days. 

Sound-bite  journalism,  this  ain’t. 

Assault 

Continued  from  page  24 

treat  people  with  respect.  The  public 
expects  this  of  the  media.  The  same 
should  be  expected  of  LAPD  officers.” 

Peck  said  Morlin  and  McComb 
maintained  a  “high  professional  stan¬ 
dard”  during  the  encounter,  a  fact  that 
witnesses  could  confirm. 

“And  one  more  thing,”  Peck  added, 
“Dan  McComb  makes  $455  a  week.  He 
could  use  a  new  shirt.” 

Lt.  John  Dunkin,  of  the  LAPD’s 
press  relations  bureau,  told  E&P  on 
Jan.  27  that  Chief  Williams  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter.  However,  he  said,  the 
department  was  aware  of  the  airport 
occurrence  and  it  was  being  routinely 
investigated. 

Fuhrman’s  attorney,  Robert 
Tourtelot  of  Los  Angeles,  told  the 
Spokesman-Review,  “I’m  sorry  the 
whole  incident  happened.”  He  said  his 


client  was  angered  because  he  thought 
his  wife  also  was  being  photographed. 

“The  whole  situation  started  be¬ 
cause  of  an  overzealous  photographer,” 
the  lawyer  commented. 

Morlin  said  Fuhrman  was  told  before 
and  after  the  fracas  that  his  wife’s  im¬ 
age  would  not  be  published. 

USTA  officials 
now  with  RBOCs 

TWO  FORMER  OFFICIALS  from  the 
United  States  Telephone  Association 
(USTA)  have  taken  new  jobs  with  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies. 

Gary  W.  McBee,  former  USTA 
chairman,  has  been  picked  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  seven  RBOCs’  Alliance  for 
Competitive  Communications,  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  reform  existing  telecom¬ 
munications  law  in  1995. 

McBee  formerly  headed  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group’s  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
and  retired  in  1993  as  Pacific  Bell’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  for  external  af¬ 
fairs  to  head  USTA. 

R.L.  “Mickey”  McGuire,  former  head 
of  the  Washington  office  of  BellSouth, 
who  led  the  seven  RBOCs’  initiatives 
in  the  last  Congress,  will  return  to  Bell¬ 
South  on  special  assignment  to  its 
chairman,  John  L.  Clendenin. 

In  addition.  Ward  H.  White,  vice 
president/government  and  public  affairs 
for  the  USTA  since  1985,  has  joined 
BellSouth  Corp.  as  vice  president/feder¬ 
al  relations.  He  will  handle  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  legislative  and  other  governmental 
affairs. 

Prior  to  joining  USTA,  White  was 
majority  senior  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation,  where  he  assisted  in 
drafting  legislation  involving  the  cable 
and  telephone  industries. 

Baseball  manager 
writing  a  column 

TONY  LA  RUSSA,  who  already  is  a 
baseball  manager,  lawyer  and  animal- 
rights  activist,  has  made  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  r6sum^:  sports  columnist. 

The  Oakland  Athletics’  manager  is 
writing  the  column  for  the  Contra  Cos¬ 
ta  Times,  a  90,000-circulation  daily  in 
San  Francisco  East  Bay  region,  where 
he  lives. 

La  Russa  agreed  to  the  stint  after  be¬ 
ing  approached  by  sportswriter  Mike 
Lefkow,  who  covers  the  A’s  for  the 


Times.  Lefkow  said  he  figured  he  didn’t 
have  anything  to  lose  by  approaching 
La  Russa  on  the  idea  and  was  surprised 
when  he  accepted. 

The  biweekly  column  revolves 
around  La  Russa’s  sports  philosophy, 
drawing  from  his  own  experiences.  One 
recent  piece  told  how  he  deals  with  his 
team’s  superstars. 

Assistant  sports  editor  Denise  Haz- 
lick  said  La  Russa  writes  the  column 
himself  but  gets  a  “fair  amount  of  edit¬ 
ing.  He’s  not  a  professional  writer.” 

Times  sports  editor  Danny  DeFrietas 
said  reader  response  to  the  column  has 
been  positive. 

“It’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Times,”  he  added. 

DeFrietas  said  the  column  will  run 
until  the  beginning  of  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son. 

He  did  not  say  what  will  happen  if 
there  is  no  baseball  season  in  the  light 
of  the  continuing  contract  stalemate 
between  players  and  owners. 

Famous  photo 
almost  wasn’t 

ONE  OF  THE  most  famous  pho¬ 
tographs  in  history  —  five  Marines  and 
a  Navy  corpsman  raising  the  American 
flag  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II 
—  almost  got  away. 

Former  Associated  Press  photograph¬ 
er  Joe  Rosenthal  told  Parade  magazine 
of  the  moments  surrounding  the  famous 
photo,  and  how  he  almost  missed  it. 

“I  knew  I  was  late,”  he  said.  “It  had 
quieted  down  on  the  slopes  of  [Mount] 
Suribachi,  but  there  was  lots  of  firing 
below  and  explosions.” 

Rosenthal  recalled  that,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  peak,  a  group  of  Marines 
was  preparing  to  replace  a  flag  already 
flying  with  a  much  larger  one  on  a  20- 
foot-Iong  pole. 

Worried  he  would  miss  the  exchange, 
Rosenthal  focused  on  the  raising  of  the 
larger  flag. 

Standing  back  about  35  feet  on  some 
old  Japanese  sandbags,  Rosenthal  al¬ 
most  missed  the  shot  as  he  talked  to  a 
Marine  photographer. 

Stressing  that  the  shot  was  not 
posed,  Rosenthal  added  that  he  never 
would  have  used  so  many  servicemen  in 
the  picture. 

Rosenthal’s  photo  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  extensively,  but  he  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  royalties.  The  AP  did,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  a  year’s  salary,  $4,200,  in 
war  bonds. 
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Controversial 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

ministrators  and  faculty  members  as  an 
enterprising  reporter  who  asks  the 
right  questions  and  the  tough  ques¬ 
tions,  continued  to  pursue  the  story. 

She  came  to  the  Home  News  last 
February  after  working  at  the  Philadel' 
phia  Inquirer  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

Swanson  learned  that  Kenneth 
Crispin,  the  attorney  for  the  soccer 
coach,  is  a  member  of  the  university’s 
board  of  trustees,  and  there  could  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  with  his  dual  role. 
And  she  wrote  that  Hunt,  a  senior,  was 
miffed  at  the  media  for  reporting  on 
Reasso’s  accomplishments  —  but  nev¬ 
er  revealing  that  she  herself  was  a 
dean’s  list  student  and  a  National  Hon¬ 
or  Society  member. 

Swanson  also  quoted  her  as  saying: 
“1  don’t  want  people  to  think  I’m  some 
sort  of  bimbo  that  asked  for  it.” 

On  Nov.  19,  Swanson  detailed,  in  a 
page  one  story,  that  Reasso  will  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  the  university  —  but  not 
on  the  grounds  of  sexual  harassment. 
She  quoted  Hunt  as  saying  she  was 
told  by  athletic  director  Frederick 
Gruninger  that  Reasso  will  be  disci¬ 
plined  for  being  in  a  “party  atmos¬ 
phere”  with  a  student. 

The  decision  is  being  appealed  by 
Hunt  to  senior  vice  president  Joseph 
Whiteside,  Gruninger’s  supervisor. 

Genung  said  he  understood  six  me¬ 
dia  outlets  received  the  anonymous 
faxes  about  the  Reasso  investigation  — 
but,  in  checking,  it  was  difficult  to  pin 
down  who  actually  handled  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  reporters  and  editors  said  deci¬ 
sions  were  fuzzy  as  to  whether  news  or 
sports  or  both  should  begin  the  initial 
checking,  and  as  a  result  story  delays 
developed. 

But  Janice  D’Arcy,  the  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Daily  Targum,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Rutgers  student  newspaper, 
offered  no  excuses. 

“We  had  the  fax,”  she  said,  “and  we 
couldn’t  get  out  act  together.  Our 
hearts  sank  when  we  saw  the  front¬ 
page  Home  News  story.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  finger-pointing  in  our 
newsroom.” 

Since  then,  D’Arcy  stressed,  the 
Targum  has  come  back  strong  with 
some  exclusives  of  its  own  —  along 
with  an  editorial  and  several  opinion 
columns. 

The  newspaper  quoted  Grispin  as 
saying  Reasso  was  handling  the  com¬ 
plaint  “like  a  man.” 


Book  reviews 

Continued  from  page  25 

him  nationally  did  not  play  well  on  the 
local  scene. 

The  mob  could  control  St.  Louis 
and  its  environs  in  the  early  1800s,  and 
Simon’s  book  recalls  the  many  attacks 
against  Lovejoy’s  presses. 

When  a  Missouri  state  senator  ad¬ 
vised  Lovejoy  to  stop  publishing 
against  slavery,  the  editor  responded: 
“They  might  just  as  well  attempt  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  air  over 
their  prairies  as  to  prohibit  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  newspapers.”  And,  in  anoth¬ 
er  memorable  statement,  he  noted,  “Is 
this  the  land  of  Freedom  or  Despo¬ 
tism?  ...  1  can  die  at  my  post,  but  1 
cannot  desert  it.” 

In  the  1960s  Simon  had  written  an 
earlier  biography  of  Lovejoy  for 
teenagers.  Can  we  expect  a  movie  on 
Lovejoy  someday? 


RELIGIOUS  BROADCASTER  Pat 
Robertson  said  he  is  representing  a 
group  of  investors  who  want  to  buy  the 
Houston  Post,  which  its  owners  say  is 
not  for  sale. 

Unsolicited,  Robertson  took  a  tour 
and  expressed  an  interest  during  a  visit 
in  early  January  with  Post  publisher  Ike 
Massey. 

“A  friendly  meeting  was  held,  and  af¬ 
terward  .  .  .  Robertson  was  informed  we 
have  no  interest  in  selling  the  Post,” 
said  William  Dean  Singleton,  one  of  its 
owners. 

Robertson  spokesman  Gene  Kapp 
said  Robertson  was  approached  several 
months  ago  by  an  investment  group  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  the  Post  and  another 
paper. 

He  declined  to  name  the  investors  or 
the  other  paper,  but  said  the  proposed 
acquisitions  were  Robertson’s  “private” 
business  dealings  and  did  not  involve 
the  broadcast  operations  he  heads, 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network  and 
International  Family  Entertainment 
Inc. 

Ken  Calhoun,  spokesman  for  Single¬ 
ton’s  MediaNews  Group,  said  Robert¬ 
son  requested  the  meeting,  which 
Massey  granted  as  a  “courtesy.” 

Calhoun  said  Robertson  neither 
identified  who  he  represented  nor  made 
a  money  offer. 

— AP  and  staff 


Orders 

Continued  from  page  3 1 

A  contract  with  Australia’s  Hobart 
(Tasmania)  Mercury  for  a  96-seat  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  system  (includ¬ 
ing  workstations  at  three  remote  sites) 
calls  for  software,  hardware  and  inte¬ 
gration  services  to  provide  full  pagina¬ 
tion  from  PostScript  output,  including 
an  existing  20-seat,  Mac-based  display 
ad  makeup  system.  The  new  system 
will  run  on  a  redundant  cluster  of  Al¬ 
pha  3000,  Model  600  file  servers  and 
486-based  PCs.  Cybergraphic’s  EFTEL 
interface  for  electronic  credit  card  au¬ 
thorization  will  be  used.  Ads  will  be 
stored  on  the  Cybergraphic  server  and 
previewed  on  editorial  and  classified 
pagination  workstations.  Cybergraph¬ 
ic’s  new  Component  Manager  allows 
tracking  of  all  display  ad  components. 

In  Perth,  Australia,  the  Sunday 
Times  ordered  a  196-seat  news  and  ad 
system  with  pagination,  running  on 
the  same  redundant  Alpha  servers  and 
486-based  clients.  Display  ads  will  be 
created  in  Archetype  Designer  and 
tracked  with  Component  Manager. 
The  140-workstation  classified  system 
will  use  the  credit-authorization  inter¬ 
face.  The  company’s  Replication  Serv¬ 
er  interface  will  allow  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  data  to  be  exported  into  Borland’s 
Paradox  for  Windows,  which  can  be 
used  for  historical  reporting  and  pro¬ 
viding  executive  information.  Editorial 
will  be  paginated  in  News  Layout. 
Adobe  Photoshop  will  be  used,  with 
low-resolution  layout  previews  generat¬ 
ed  by  the  system  servers.  Image  man¬ 
agement  and  picture  desk  functions 
will  be  provided  by  NewsEvent  soft¬ 
ware  from  National  Digital  Corp. 

CText  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Suburban  Communications  Corp. 
bought  62  AdVision  workstation  li¬ 
censes  and  the  ALPS  classified  pagina¬ 
tion  system  for  its  Hometown  News¬ 
papers,  Howell,  Mich.,  Press  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  and 
Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers, 
Livonia,  Mich. 

The  Sun  Chronicle ,  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  ordered  seven  AdVision  licens¬ 
es,  ALPS,  30  Dateline  editorial  work¬ 
station  licenses  and  Expressline  edito¬ 
rial  pagination. 

The  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Derrick  installed 
three  CText  classified,  two  Adept  dis¬ 
play  ad  and  22  AFM  editorial  worksta¬ 
tions,  ALPS  and  Expressline. 


Houston  Post 
rebuffs  Robertson 
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success  unexpected  in  common 
hours. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


CLASSIFIED  ADVEimSING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  Spin  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDAAAAERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Flard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEli,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consuhants-lnvestments 
ManogemenFBrokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ADJUDICATED  CALIFORNIA  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  Specialized  market  (senior 
citizens).  Press,  real  estate  and  televi¬ 
sion  talk  show.  790,000.  (805)  324- 
2358  days,  (805)  831-421 1  nights. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
AusHn,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


DOUBLE  DIGIT  revenue  increases!  Over 
1 8%  compounded  growth  rate  for  lost  3 
years.  35,000+  monthly  publication 
celebratina  it's  10th  year  in  profitable 
unique  nione  market  in  Zone  4.  Growth 
and  expansion  potential  unlimited. 
$200,000  includes  production/office 
equipment  and  furniture.  Owners 
relocating  abroad.  Box  07238,  Editor 
&  Publish^. 


IDAHO  NEWSPAPER,  $1 .25M  Gross, 
Asking  $1 .5M.  Call  Arthur  Berry  &  Co. 
(208)  336-8000 


MISSOURI:  Senior  citizens  paper, 
$250,000.  FLORIDA:  Small  weekly, 
tranquil  Gulf  community.  $70,000. 
Beckerman  Assoc.,  (81 3)  971  -2061 . 


MONTANA  WEEKLY,  official  paper  of 
state's  richest  county.  Great  area.  Prof¬ 
itable,  Growth  potential.  150K  gross 
yearly.  Sell  100K,  terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


NEWSPAPER/SHOPPER  in  Zone  3. 
Profitable,  large  additional  potential, 
$300,000  plus  gross.  Major  regional 
accounts.  $430,000.  Will  finance  with 
at  least  50%  down  payment.  Reply  to 
Box  07241 ,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 


SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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11  West  19  th  St. 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AAAERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  ond  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 

Neosho,  MO  64850 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeb  to  odd  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 

SMALL,  progressive,  community 
minded,  privately  owned  company  seek¬ 
ing  newspaper  acquisition.  Small  daily 
or  weekly  with  growth  potential. 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  Zone  3  preferred. 
Reply  to  Box  07239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Making  the  simple  complicated  Is 
commonplace;  making  the 

complicated  simple,  awesomely 
simple,  that’s  creativity. 

Charles  Mingus 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  tnlg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignmeni. 
Ions  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Konipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remonufoctured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
mochines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Coll  MidAmerico  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
407-273-5218  or  FAX  407-273-901 1 


PREPRESS 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
otkJ  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


DON'T  SEa  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOINA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A; 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212) 675-4380. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (51^  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


ROLLS  AU  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fox  (71 4)  644-0283 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CfTY  MAGAZINE  serving  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  hottest  growth  areas.  Exclusive  in 
territory,  with  federal  trademark.  Fabu¬ 
lous  opportunity.  Strong  community  sup¬ 
port.  challenge  ideally  suited  to  media 
executive  desiring  new  career  in  Sun¬ 
belt.  Excellent  terms  available.  Phone 
1  (800)497-4061. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Sonia  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


But  are  not  this  struggle  and  even  the 
mistakes  one  may  make  better,  and 
do  they  not  develop  us  more,  than  If 
we  kept...  away  from  emotions. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh 


Call  Editor  &  Publisher  about  our  low 
12X,  26X  and  52X  contract  rates: 
(212)  675-4380 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

9- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4". 

1 0- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
and  upper  former. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

SC  half  &  quarter  page  (older,  22  3/4". 
Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadracolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4",- 
1 974/84  -  Available  June  1 996. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4",  1971 
-  Available  Sratember  1 996. 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  (older, 
22  3/4'  w/double  upper  former. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


URBANITE  substaKture,  3-arm  reels,  Y- 
columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions,  auto¬ 
pasters.  For  8-unit  press.  C.  ALLEAAAN 
(505)  294-0450 


WANTED  TO  BLJY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Konipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'll  discard 
your  reply. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  1  -800-844-3581 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 


FAX  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
Our  26lh  Year 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNBCTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 

Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 

(609)  822-3701 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAAAS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


.American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)554-3091. 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  CON¬ 
SULTANT.  Increase  sales.  Decrease 
expenses.  Many  references.  Albert  E. 
Von  Eniress,  1  (800)  708-6668. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Plrasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  (ox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER/ 
Daily  Athenaeum-  The  campus  news¬ 
paper  for  West  Virginia  University, 
seeks  an  Assistant  General  Manager. 
The  position  supervises  the  student  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  student  national  ad 
manager,  a  ten  member  student  sales 
staff,  student  production  manats  and 
student  production  workers.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  display  and  classified 
advertising,  applicants  must  hove  a  BS 
degree  in  journalism,  advertising  or  a 
closely  related  field  and  three  years  of 
supervisory  experience  in  college 


operation  of  IBM  compatible  computers 
and  related  software  operating  in  a 
Novel  Netware  environment.  Salary 
$22,800.00/yr.  Position  begins  April 
1 ,  1 995.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  refererKe  to:  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  University  Service 
Center,  West  Virginio  University,  P.O. 
Box  #6640CC,  Morgantown,  WV 
26506-6640.  West  Virginia  University 
is  an  Affirmative  action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Minorities,  disa¬ 
ble,  females  and  other  protected  class 
members  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


WANT  A  JOB  IN 
JOURNAUSM? 

Give  yourself  a 
competitive  edge, 
Boston  University's 
Graduate 

Business  &  Economics 
Journalism  Program 
prepares  you  for  one  of 
journalism's 
fastest-growing  areas. 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  institution. 
Call  (617)  353-3484 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RICHMOND  jour¬ 
nalism  program  seeks  an  experienced 
journalist  with  teaching  experience  for 
the  1995-1996  schoofyear  as  a  sab¬ 
batical  replacement.  Must  be  able  to 
teoch  such  courses  as  basic  news  writ¬ 
ing,  public  affairs  or  advanced  report¬ 
ing,  and  journalism  ethics  and  law. 
Salary  competitive.  Contact  Mike 
Spear,  Journalism  Coordinator,  Univer¬ 
sity  Of  Richmond,  Va.  23173.  Fax; 
804  287  6052.  Internet  Spear@urvax- 
.urich.edu.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  Delaware  County  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times  needs  a  top-notch  financial 
person,  who  has  managed  a  newspa¬ 
per  business  office,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  a  pronration.  He  or  she  will 
hove  full  responsibility  for  all  financial 
matters  including  payables,  receivables, 
payrolls,  monthly  P&L  and  the  annual 
budgeting  process.  You  need  to  see 
more  than  just  numbers,  so  your  analy¬ 
sis  can  advise  the  Publisher  and  other 
department  heads  about  critical  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  This  management  position 
provides  a  very  attractive  compensation 
and  benefit  package  plus  a  pro¬ 
fessional  atmosphere  in  which  to  work. 
Contact  Frank  Goihie,  Publisher,  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times,  500 
Mildred  Avenue,  Primos,  PA  19018. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  sought  to  run 
Detroit  flagship  of  weekly  publishing 
group.  Strong  team  leader  with 
excellent  marketing  background  and  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  manage  all  aspects  of 
weekly  publishing.  Experience  with 
alternative  weeklies  o  plus.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus,  and  beciefits.  Moil  or  fax 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Laura  Markham,  Metro  Times,  733  St. 
Antoine,  Detroit,  Ml  48226.  Fax  #313- 
964-4849. 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 
Midwestern  company  seeks  aggressive 
leadership  for  its  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  printing  operations.  Ideal 
candidate  should  have  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  weekly  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment/sales.  Position  requires  travel  to 
locations.  Headquarter  near  Twin 
Cities.  Salary  in  mid-60s  plus  incentive 
bonuses.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Box  07240,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
AIL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


ADVERTISING 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  to  manage  six 
small  to  medium  size  midwest  dailies. 
High  energy  level,  creativity  and  market¬ 
ing  ability  a  must.  May  now  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  publisher  of  medium 
size  doily.  Will  also  consider  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation  director  at  large 
newspaper.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits.  Opportunity  to  grow. 
EOE.  Resume  to  Box  07237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Chief  Operating  Officer  and  General 
Manager  for  a  profitable  daily  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  We  are  looking  (or  a 
senior  level,  highly  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher.  Candidate  should  preferably 
hove  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  His  or  her  challenge  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  strong  leadership,  to  increase 
overall  publishing  performance,  and  to 
further  develop  the  management  team. 
Pleasant  living  in  a  moderate  size 
northeastern  community.  Excellent 
salary  and  bonus  with  complete  benefit 
package.  Write  in  confidence  with  full 
particulars  on  yourself,  including  key 
references.  Box  07250,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREQOR 

Established  25,000  circulation  TMC 
weekly  with  new  1 5,000  arts  weekly  in 
Vermont's  largest  market  seeks  a  pro¬ 
ven  sales  leader.  Experience  with  multi¬ 
ple  publications  a  plus.  Terrific 
opportunity,  beautiful  surroundings. 
Mail  responses  to  Publisher,  Vermont 
Times,  P.O.  Box  940,  Shelburne,  VT 
05482  or  fax  (802)  985-2490. 

Facts  are  not  truths;  they  are  not 
conclusions;  they  are  not  even 
premises,  but  in  the  nature  and  parts 
of  premises. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 


AMPERSAND 

The  Network  for  Media  Information  seeks  Vice  President 
i)f  Operations:  Entrepreneurial  professional  to  oversee  finance,  administration  and 
ftersonnel.  Track  internal  budgets  purchasing  and  staff  performance.  Requirements; 
Strong  track  record  of  successful  company  start-ups,  strong  background  in  electronic 
information  services  and  Media/Advertising  Industries.  MBA  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to 

Martin  Radelfinger,  Editor  &  Publisher/Ampersand, 

11  W.  1991  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  to 
join  our  15,000  daily  newspaper  learn 
in  North  Ptoite,  Nebraska.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  individual  with 
strong  sales  force  management,  market¬ 
ing  and  customer  service  skills  to  lead 
our  newly  re-engineered  advertising 
department.  We  hove  'stale  of  the  ort* 
technology  and  are  proud  of  our  staff 
and  facility.  Our  marketing  and  pres¬ 
entation  capabilities  are  second  to  no 
other  in  the  industry. 

You  must  be  dedicated  to  perfect 
customer  service  through  relationship 
building  and  consultative  techniques. 
You  must  have  a  clear  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  team  approach  to 
sales  force  management.  You  also  must 
understand  the  importance  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  interactive 
marketing  products. 

If  interested,  please  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Larry  E.  Shearer,  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  fO  Box  370,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 

We  are  an  eaual  opportunity  employer 
interested  in  building  diversity  in  our 
work  force. 


ADVERTISING  DlREaOR 

Full-color  regional  newspaper  for 
Southwest  Michigan,  circulation  of 
34,000,  with  two  TMCs  and  one  real 
estate  publication.  Innovative, 
aggressive  candidate  must  possess 
ability  to  out-think  and  oubhuslie  com¬ 
petition,  develop  new  initiatives  and 
motivate  ad  staff  to  achieve  revenue 
goals.  Salaried  position  with  incentive 
program  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  of  application  and  resume 
to  Charles  Casner,  Publisher,  The 
Herald-Palladium,  P.O.  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 
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ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERHSING _ 

AUDtOTCXT  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

We're  seeking  a  person  to  manage  our 
audiotext  system.  The  ideol  candidate 
will  possess  a  combination  of  powerful 
selling  skills,  strength  in  marketing  and 
promotions,  and  excellent  writing  and 
communication  skills.  This  position 
reports  to  the  Ad  Director  and  will  hove 
direct  influence  on  a  staff  of  over  20 
advertising  sales  executives.  Our 
coastal  Florida  market  is  growing  along 
with  the  popularity  of  our  audiotext 
program.  If  you  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  take  our  program  to  the 
next  level,  please  send  your  resume  and 
letter  to: 

The  Stuart  News 
1 939  S.  Federal  Hvry 
Stuart,  FL  34994 
Attn:  Human  Resources 


CITY  PAGES,  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  weekly  newspaper  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Classified  Sales  Manager  to  head  its 
expanding  classified  department.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  have  at  least 
three  years  in  a  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspaper  classified  department  in  a 
competitive  market  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  building  classified  volume. 
You  should  also  have  experience  with 
audiotext  personols  systems  and  their 
promotion.  You  must  know  how  to  sell, 
and  you  must  know  how  to  leach  sales. 

You  have  heard  about  the  great  quality 
of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Here's  your 
chance  to  be  part  of  it  with  a  signincant 
position  at  a  significant  newspaper. 

Send  a  letter  detailing  your  experience 
and  salary  expectations  to;  David 
Schmall,  Advertising  Director,  City 
Poges,  401  N.  3rd  St.  Suite  550,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55401 . 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

This  family  owned,  1 27  year  old  daily 
aixJ  SurKXiy  newspaper  in  central  Con¬ 
necticut  is  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
demonstrated  background  of 
aggressive  classified  sales  particularly 
in  the  telemarketing  area  (5  years  min¬ 
imum)  for  this  competitive  area. 

Our  ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to 
leod  a  seasoned  staff  of  representatives 
and  be  an  innovative  thinker  who  can 
manage  as  well  as  sell.  The  candidate 
selected  must  also  be  able  to  generate 
continuing  success  on  all  levels  includ¬ 
ing  the  big  three. 

If  you  believe  you  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  this  position,  serxl  your  resume 
today  to: 

Raymond  U.  Roy 
Director  of  Advertising 
RECORD-XXJRNAL 
1 1  Crown  Street 
P.O.Box  915 
Meriden,  CT  06450-091 5 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

EXPERIENCED  regional  advertising 
director  wanted  for  growing  Southwest 
Colorado  publications  with  revenues  of 
$2  million  plus.  Oversee  staff  of  soles 
reps  devise  and  coordinate  an  inte¬ 
grated  sales  program.  Base  salary,  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Most  attractive  and 
popular  area  in  the  country.  Resumes 
w/ref.  to  P.O.  Box  2315,  Telluride,  Col¬ 
orado  81435. 


MARKETING  DIREaOR 

Innovative  employee-owned  7-day 
daily,  circ.  24,000,  seeks  enthusiastic, 
creative  leader  to  oversee  advertising 
and  circulation.  Strong  ad  sales  and 
marketing  background  desired.  Excep¬ 
tional  team  skills  a  must,  as  member  of 
our  executive  and  new  products  groups 
and  as  coach  and  team-builder  at 
department  level.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Steve  Gray,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  P.O.  Box  1176-6176, 
Monroe,  Ml  481 61. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Looking  for  an  aggressive,  creative 
sales  manager  to  help  lead  our  sales 
team  of  1 1  outside  sales  representatives 
to  success  in  this  competitive  Zone  2 
market.  Previous  sales  management 
experience  o  must.  Knowledge  of  TMC 
helpful.  We  offer  on  attractive  com¬ 
pensation  package  including  incentive, 
401  K  and  health  benefits.  Send 
resumes  to  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Record 
626  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
or  Fax  to:  201-428-6529 

^S  ASSISTANT 

West  Coast  Advertising  Sales  Manager 
for  five  leading  National  publications 
needs  a  smart,  strong  right  arm.  Must 
be  a  seasoned  self-starter  with  strong 
computer  skills  and  background.  Duties 
are  varied,  fast-paced  and  challenging 
requiring  someone  with  superior  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  and  ability  to  prioritize 
and  work  independently.  Beverly  Hills 
location  with  parking.  Send  or  fax 
resume  to:  American  Media,  Inc.,  280 
South  Beverly  Drive,  Suite  300,  Beverly 
Hills,  CA  9021 2,  Fox:  310-271-3563 

SALES  TRAINER 

Sales  trainer  needed  for  The  AD 
DIRECTOR  sales  presentation  software. 
Join  the  industry  leader  to  teach  sales 
presentation  concepts  and  techniques  to 
newspapers  worldwide.  Charismatic 
stage  presence,  some  training  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Advertising  or  media 
sales  experience  a  plus.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Salary  plus  commission  and 
an  excellent  benefits  package. 

Send  or  fox  resume,  including  cover  let¬ 
ter  to:  Chris  Browne,  Media  Marketing 
Materials,  Inc.,  5749  Araphoe  Ave., 
Boulder,  CO  80303. 

•Fax  (303)  440-8035 


Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates! 
(212)  675-4380 


THE  TOWN  CRIER  a  direct  mail  free 
circulation  weekly  publication  serving 
south  west  MA  and  Rhode  Island  is 
seeking  an  experienced  outside  soles 
manager.  Ideal  candidate  will  hove  a 
proven  track  record  with  the  ability  to 
hire,  train  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of 
1 2  to  20.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefit  package,  with  unlimited 
growth  opportunity.  Please  send  resume 
to  Human  Resource  Dept.,  Town  Crier, 
25  Market  St.,  Swansea,  MA  02777 
E,O.E 

THE  TOWN  CRIER  a  direct  mail  free 
circulation  weekly  publication  serving 
south  west  MA  and  Rhode  Island  is 
seeking  an  experienced  telemarketing 
sales  manager.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  proven  track  record  with  the 
ability  to  train  and  motivate  a 
telemarketing  staff  of  8  to  10.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  to  Human 
Resource  Dept.,  Town  Crier,  25  Market 
St.,  Swansea,  MA  02777  E.O.E. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS  SPECIAUST 

Mid-sized  daily  with  a  reputation  (or  vis¬ 
ual  excellence  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  (or  an  informational  graphics  artist 
who  has  a  good  news  sense  and  can 
produce  quality  work  on  the  Mac. 
FreeHand  and  Quark  experience  a 
must;  Illustrator  and  Photoshop  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  b^e- 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  UrKfa  Froembs,  Art  Director, 
The  State  Journal-Register,  One  Copley 
Plaza,  Springfield,  IL  62705. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Grovring  notional  TV  magazine  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Director  of  Circulation  sales  for 
our  Northeast  region.  Qualified  candi¬ 
date  will  have  several  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  sales  or  marketing 
experience.  Must  have  excellent  pres¬ 
entation,  communication  and  PR  skills. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to  the  New 
Jersey/Philadelphia  area.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

TV  Connection  Inc.,  PO  Box  304,  Fort 

Worth,  TX  76101 .  A  Cap  Cities/ ABC 
company 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  I  sought.  This 
position  requires  an  innovative,  experi- 
erKed,  and  highly  organized  person.  8 
mastheads;  100,000  circ.  Must  know 
DMM  inside  and  out.  Experience  with 
2nd  class/controlled  and  3rd  class 
pubs  a  must.  Development  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  fulfillment  and  promotional 
programs  required.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Brooks  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Attn:  Kevin  Lally, 
Presiaent,  PO  Box  671,  Westport,  CT, 
06881-0671. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
weekly  paper  in  Marianna,  FL.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  2  years  experience. 
Good  starting  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Jane  Benton,  Jackson  County 
Floridian,  P.O.  Box  520  Marianna,,  FL 
32447. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Montana  Standard,  a  growing 
16,000-circulation  Lee  Enterprises 
newspaper,  seeks  a  leader-manager 
who  has  a  track  record  of  providing 
excellent  customer  service,  ensuring  on- 
time  delivery  and  marketing  the  news¬ 
paper  to  a  changing  audience.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  with  references, 
and  examples  of  your  best  work  to 
Dennis  Morgan,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Montana  Standard,  PO 
Box  627,  Butte,  MT  59703.  Deadline; 
Feb.  15. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  searching  for  the  ideal  individ¬ 
ual  to  join  our  circulation  team.  We  are 
a  major  metro,  located  in  Zone  5.  We 
need  an  individual  to  effectively  plan 
and  implement  our  marketing  strategy 
(or  strong  growth,  utilizing  crew, 
telemarketing,  kiosk,  database  market¬ 
ing,  carrier  sales,  etc. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  able  to 
work  well  in  a  dynamic  organization 
and  be  able  to  use  analytical  skills  as 
well  as  strong  marketing  skills  in  order 
to  grow  circulation.  Salary  $50,000, 
plus  bonus.  Position  reports  to  the 
Director  of  Circulation. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
07252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  ORIENTED  circulation  manager 
needed  (or  small  daily  near  Houston. 
We've  had  good  success  increasing 
single  copy  and  NIE  sales,  now  it's  time 
to  concentrate  on  home  delivery. 
Excellent  salary,  plus  quarterly  bonus 
and  good  company  benefits.  Contact 
Mark  Singletary,  Pasadena  Citizen, 
71 3/477-0221 .  Fox  71 3/477-9090. 


TELEMARKETING  FIRMS  needed  by 
newspaper  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  pro¬ 
duce  quality  orders  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Excellent  compensation.  Send  informa¬ 
tion  about  company,  including 
references  to  Box  07242,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TERRITORY  SALES  MANAGER 

An  exciting  opportunity  is  available  to 
work  for  Washington  DCs  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  minimum  of  5  years  man¬ 
agement/circulation  experience,  along 
with  the  drive,  determination  and  the 
skills  necessary  to  successfully  build  and 
lead  a  team  of  winners.  A  business 
related  degree  is  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  the 
planning,  organization  and  controls  (or 
circulation  sales,  service  and  collections 
and  effectively  managing,  directing  and 
training  Assistant  Sales  Managers  and 
Independent  agents.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefit  and  incentive  plan 
along  'vilh  the  prestige  of  working  (or  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  on  the 
go.  Interested  candidates  should  (ax 
resume  along  with  salary  requirements 
to:  (202)  526-6820  or  mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Ave.  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 

EOE 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

TEXAS  Gulf  Coast  -  Port  Arthur. 
Agency  (District  Manager)  with  Gross 
earnings  of  $39,000  and  ane  with 
$52,500.  Low  cost  of  living  &  great 
schools.  Call  Ken  Davis  at  (409)  985- 
5541  ar  FAX  resume  to  409-985-6849 

THE  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER  has  an 
immediate  opening  (or  results  oriented 
people  to  worK  as  Crew  Sales 
Supervisors  in  our  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  job  entails  recruiting,  training 
and  motivating  crew  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  to  sell  subscriptions.  Applicants 
must  be  self-mativated,  leaders, 
organizers  and  planners.  Previous 
management  and  sales  experierKe  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  we  will  train. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  is  a  234,000 
circulation  daily,  302,595  Sunday,  and 
is  located  in  the  piedmont  area  of 
North  Carolina,  equally  distant  from 
beaches  and  mountains. 

We  offer  excellent  management  sup¬ 
port,  salary  guarantee  with  com¬ 
mission,  auto  allowonce,  excellent 
benefits  and  advancement  potential. 
For  consideration,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Employment  Department  SCS 

c/o  The  Charlotte  Observer 
600  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  NC  28202 
E.O.E. 


THE  MUSCATINE  XXJRNAL,  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  sales  oriented  circulator 
to  join  its  management  team  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  a  1 0,000  circula¬ 
tion  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  paper  which 
publishes  six  days  a  vreek. 

The  winning  candidate  will  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  record  of  developing  people,  grow¬ 
ing  circubtion,  and  working  in  a  team 
oriented  environment.  We  desire  appli¬ 
cants  with  creative  ideas,  a  customer 
centered  orientation,  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  skills. 

The  Muscatine  Journal  is  located  in  the 
lovely  Mississippi  River  community  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  We  offer  an  excellent 
pay  and  benefits  package  and  the 
career  opportunities  of  an  outstanding 
newspaper  group.  If  you  are  ready  to 
make  an  upward  move  in  your  career 
and,  believe  you  have  shown  through 
past  accomplishments  the  skills  we  are 
seeking,  send  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Muscatine  Journal 
301  East  Third  Street 

_ Muscotine,  lA  52761 _ 

ZONE  2.  Daily  6,000  plus  two  weeklies 
of  3,000  each.  In  need  of  hands  on 
Circulation  Manager  to  take  charge  of 
all  facets  of  department.  Salary,  MBO, 
Medical,  and  40 IK  programs.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  strict 
confiderKe  to  Box  07245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Because  a  fellow  has  failed  once  or 
twice  or  a  dozen  times,  you  don't 
want  to  set  him  down  as  a  failure  til 
he's  dead  or  loses  his  courage  -  and 
that's  the  same  thing.- 

George  Horace  Lorimer 


_ EDLTORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  small  AM  daily 
in  affordable  rural  Northern  California 
lake  and  wine  country,  Mondoy-Fridoy 
swing  shift.  Responsible  (or  layout  of 
front  and  some  inside  pages,  as  vrell  as 
helping  young  reporters  learn  their 
craft. 

Desk  experience  on  a  daily  required. 
Mac  and  Quark  knowledge  helpful. 
Beginning  salary  $23,000  annually. 
Good  benefits  package. 

Send  resume  to:  Cliff  Larimer,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Lake  County  Record-Bee,  PO 
Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 
Western  states  applicants  preferred. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Albany,  NY,  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
seeks  person  to  assist  editor  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  producing  diocesan  newspa¬ 
per.  Required:  Bachelors  Degree 
(English/Communication/or  Religion 
preferred),  journalism  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  5-10  years  of  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  advonced  theology  studies  and 
administration  experience.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  and  salary 
request  by  2/24  to:  Search  Committee, 
c/o  The  Evangelist,  40  N.  Main  Ave, 
Albany,  NY  12203. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  Award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  assistant  metro 
editor  with  a  passion  for  local  news 
and  an  ability  to  expand  our  com¬ 
munity  coverage.  Position  is  one  of 
three  assistants  directing  a  full-time 
reporting  staff  of  15  plus  a  stable  of 
able  stringers.  Respond  in  writing  by 
February  1 3  with  resume  (including 
references),  a  copy  of  your  paper  and 
reporting  clips.  Send  material  to:  Rick 
Fitzgerald,  Metro  Editor,  The  Ann- 
Arbor  News,  340  E.  Huron,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147.  The  News  is 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Are  you  a  seasoned  reporter  who 
wants  to  become  an  editor,  or  an  editor 
who  wants  to  move  on  to  a  new 
challenge?  The  Fayetteville  Observer- 
Times,  a  75,000-circulation  daily  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina,  has  an 
opening  for  an  entry-level  editor's  posi¬ 
tion  on  its  five-member  metro  desk.  We 
ore  looking  (or  candidates  who  can 
lead  a  team  of  reporters  to  excellence. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


When  faxing  your  ad, 
please  remember  to 
include  the  billing 
address,  category  under 
which  the  ad  is  to  be 
placed,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  times  the  ad  is 
to  appear.  Thank  you. 

E&P  Classified  Dept. 

Fax;  (212)  929-1259 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  AND 
SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  downstate  Illinois,  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  dynamic,  talented  people  to  fill 
two  key  positions.  We're  paginating 
soon,  and  reshaping  our  sports  desk  to 
meet  the  challenges.  You  must  have 
good  organizational  and  people  skills, 
as  well  as  aggressive  news  sense,  top¬ 
flight  editing  ability  and  an  eye  (or 
solid-page  design.  The  Journal-Star  is 
an  employee-owned  newspaper.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  examples  of  your 
pertinent  work  to  Kirk  Wessler,  Sports 
Editor,  Journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza, 
Peoria,  IL61643. 


ATTENTION  ALL-STAR  EDITORS! 

The  Boston  Herald  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  news,  features  and  Sunday 
copy  editors.  Candidates  must  have  a 
deft  touch  for  editing,  headlines  and 
layout  under  deadline  pressure-Mac 
experience  is  a  plus.  If  you  know  you're 
among  the  besF-and  take  pride  in  see¬ 
ing  your  hard  work  make  a  difference-- 
please  send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Linda  Kincaid,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Features  Production,  Boston 
Herald,  One  Herald  Square,  Boston, 
MA  02106-2096.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  EOE. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  business 
newspaper  in  major  news  market 
anticipates  grovrih  this  year  ond  seeks 
experienced  reporters  and  editors. 
Resumes  to  Editor,  South  Florida  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1050  Lee  Wagener  Bfvd. 
#302,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33315 


AWARD-WINNING,  fully  paginated 
35,000  daily  in  the  beautihji  Adiron¬ 
dack  region  of  upstate  New  York  has  a 
copy  desk  opening  (or  an  editor  with  a 
flair  (or  design  arid  graphics.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  experience  with  Quark 
XPress  and  Freehand  and  understands 
the  importance  of  meshing  good  news 
sense  with  good  design.  Great 
oppartunity  (or  an  up-and-coming 
tal^t  to  shc^  off  his  or  her  stuff.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Stephen 
Bennett,  Managing  Editor,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
1 2801 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS 

Growing  financial  news  organization  in 
New  Jersey  seeks  experienced  editors 
to  handle  news,  feature  and  enterprise 
stories.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a  self¬ 
starter  with  an  eye  for  detail,  who 
wants  to  work  in  a  fast-paced 
newsroom  and  collaborate  closely  with 
reporters  and  other  editors.  Must  hove 
knowledge  of  corporate  business  and 
eye  for  detail.  At  least  five  years  of 
experience  is  preferred.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  07247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  need  new  friends.  Some  of  us  are 
cannibals  who  have  eaten  their  old 
friends  up;  others  must  have  ever- 
renewed  audiences  before  whom 
to  re-enact  an  ideal  versions  of  their 
lives. 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith 


Knight-Ridder  daily  seeks  business 
reporter  with  2  years  of  business  news 
writing  experierKe  on  daily  newspaper. 
Want  aggressive  reporter  with  strong 
writing  skills.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Carol  Hazard,  business  editor, 
Ledger-Enquirer,  P.O.  Box  71 1 ,  Col¬ 
umbus,  GA  31 902-071 1 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Indianapolis  Business  Journal,  a  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  daily  attitude,  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  an  aggressive  reporter  ta  carry 
on  a  1 5-year  tradition  of  timely  and 
thorough  business  coverage.  Minimum 
of  three  years  experience  covering  busi¬ 
ness  is  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
clips  ta  Tom  Horton,  431  N.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Springfield  Union-News/Sunday 
Republican  of  Springfield,  MA  seeks  o 
strong  writer  able  ta  turn  out  daily  news 
copy  and  weekend  features  on 
deodline.  Experience  covering 
manufacturing,  the  insurance  industry, 
financial  topics  and  economic  issues 
preferred,  but  not  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  clips  ta:  Carolyn  Rob¬ 
bins,  Business  Editor,  Union-News/ 
Sunday  Republican,  1860  Main  St., 
Springheld,  MA  01101. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Are  you  an 
aggressive  and  creative  business 
reporter  looking  to  make  the  next  step? 
The  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  a  Gannett 
newspaper  in  upstate  N.Y.  is  looking 
(or  an  aggressive,  creative  reporter  with 
at  least  two  years  of  business  reporting 
experience  to  cover  economic  deveh 
opment  and  IBM.  Send  six  of  your  best 
clips  ta  Business  Editor,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  1 2602-1231 . 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SKILLED  REPORTER 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  (or  small, 
feisty  Caribbran  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  have  pleasant  personality  ta 
(it  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  ta  Box  07079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF:  Immediate  opening 
for  a  copy  desk  chief  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram's  Northeast 
newsroom,  covering  a  competitive  16- 
city  area  between  Forth  Worth  and 
Dallas.  This  editor  will  be  responsible 
For  processing  all  local  and  regional 
news  stories  (or  one  of  three  fully  zoned 
editions.  Editor  must  have  5  years' 
copy-editing  experience;  management 
and  additional  reporting  experierKe  pre- 
fered.  Send  clips,  resume  ond  samples 
of  your  work  to  Joan  Krauter,  Editor, 
Fort  Worth  Stor-Telegram,  3201 
Airport  Frwy  Ste.  108,  Bedford,  TX 
76021.(817)685-3888. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  at  growing  gen- 
erol  interest,  English-language  weekly 
In  Budapest,  Hungary.  Minimum  of  five 
years  daily  experierKe,  please.  Resume 
to  Alan  Krauss,  Budapest  Sun,  Dozsa 
Gyargy  84/A,  1068  Budapest, 
Hungary.  Fox  (36-1)  268-1103. 
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COPY  EDITOR  with  strong  editing, 
headline  skills  and  eye  for  design. 
Moc/Quark  background  a  plus  but  will 
train.  Michigan  group  producing  strong 
weekly  with  hard  news  orientation  and 
niche  products.  Resume,  samples  to 
David  Tell,  SCN  Communications 
Group,  Box  1 4,  Union  Lake,  Ml  48387. 


COPY  EDITOR.  14,000  daily  needs  all¬ 
purpose  copy  editor  with  good  judge¬ 
ment,  bright  heads  and  outstanding 
design  ability.  Duties  to  include  P1, 
news,  feature  editing  and  design. 
Duties  also  include  special  section  work 
and  daily  coordination  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Write  Editor,  Sedalia  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  848,  Sedalia,  MO  65302. 


Must  hove  strong  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills.  Potential  unlimited  for 
journalist  with  3  to  5  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  join  the  copy  desk 
of  a  75,000+  7  day  daily  in  one  of 
California's  fastest  growing  and  most 
affordable  locations. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Mike  Perry 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
(or  60,000  circulation  New  Jersey-hW 
York  metro  area  daily.  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  handling  local  news  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Applicants  must  hove  sound  news 
judgement  and  be  able  to  design 
vibront  hard  news  pages.  Salary 
around  $37,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and 
learsheels  to  Box  07158,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEPUTY  SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
journalist  with  design,  layout,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  assigning  experience  lo  serve 
as  deputy  sports  news  editor  (or  a  grow¬ 
ing  department.  Our  10-person  staff 
focuses  on  organized  and  participatory 
local  sports.  We  are  a  73,000-daily, 
86,000-Sunday  morning  daily  in  an 
extremely  competitive  market.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resumes  and  dips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Don  Word,  sports  news  editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary, 
IN  46402-2998. 

Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  (212)  675-4380 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR  -  The 
Savannah  Morning  News,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  on  Georgia's  scenic 
coast,  is  expanding  its  news-desk  oper¬ 
ation  and  seeks  an  energetic  team 
player  with  a  flair  for  news-page 
design.  The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  at 
hove  at  least  two  years  of  experierKe  in 
design  of  live-news  pages,  solid  editing 
and  headline-writing  skills  and  news 
judgment  and  the  ability  to  consistently 
produce  quality  work  under  tight 
deadlines.  Macintosh  skills  essential  as 
we  move  toward  tight  deodlines.  Macin¬ 
tosh  skills  essential  as  we  move  toward 
redesign.  Send  resume,  editing  clips 
and  samples  of  your  best  and  most 
recent  design  work  to:  Lee  Freeman, 
News  Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News, 
PO  Box  1 088,  Savannah,  GA  31 402. 


DIVERSITY  REPORTER 
The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  immediate  opening  for  reporter 
with  2-3  years  of  daily  experience  to 
cover  diversity  issues  and  social  ser¬ 
vices.  Our  very  diverse  community  is  at 
a  historic  crossroads,  its  power 
structure  is  changing  and  race  relations 
affect  institutions  from  education  to 
government  to  law  enforcement.  If  you 
are  up  to  the  challenge  of  covering  such 
issues  with  intelligence  and  sophistica¬ 
tion,  please  contact  us. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  6-10  clips  to 
Editor  Judy  Christie,  The  Times,  222 
Lake  St.,  Shreveport,  lA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

EEO 


EDITOR 

Growing  D.C.  environmental  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  is  looking  (or  an  editor 
who  can  manage  small  staff; 
coordinate  editorial,  art,  production  to 
ensure  5  national  publications  go  out 
on  time  and  meet  quality  standards; 
and  take  us  online.  Strong  copyediting, 
newspaper  layout.  Quark  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Minimum  3  years  experience.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  benefits,  and 
an  opportunity  to  create  your  own 
editorial  environment.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Associ¬ 
ate  Publisher,  lAQ  Publications,  2  Wis¬ 
consin  Circle  #430,  Chevy  Chase,,  MD 
20815,  or  fax  301-913-01 19. 


EDITORIAL:  Reporter  with  minimum  of 
1  year  of  professional  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  for  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  publications  for  new  car 
dealers.  Give  thousands  of  dealers  the 
Info  they  need  to  survive  cut-throat 
competition  and  burdensome  regula¬ 
tions.  They'll  depend  on  you  to  tell 
them: 

•the  latest  legal  traps  they  need  to  watch 
out  (or; 

•solid  financial  advice  that  makes/saves 
them  money; 

•tips  to  promote  their  businesses  prof¬ 
itably. 

Non-smoking  office  near  Metro.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  2  news  clips 
to:  Jill  Gardner,  UCG,  1 1 300  Rockville 
Pike  #1100,  Rockville,  MD  20852- 
3030. 


BASEBALL  WRITER  -  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  seeking  a  top-notch 
reporter  to  cover  Major  League 
Baseball.  A  successful  candidate  will 
Ixive  demonstrated  experience  covering 
the  majors  and  excellent  reporting/ 
writing  skills. 

BASKETBALL  WRITER  -  The  Chronicle  is 
also  seeking  a  reporter  to  cover  basket¬ 
ball.  A  successful  candidate  will  hove 
demonstrated  experience  covering  the 
NBA  and  excellent  reporting/writing 
skills. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Chronicle 
is  also  seeking  a  talented  sports  copy 
editor  who  has  a  flair  for  writing 
headlines  that  sing.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  excellent  editing  skills 
and  some  experience  with  page  layout. 

At  least  three  years'  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  preferred  for  all  posi¬ 
tions.  To  apply,  please  send  a  cover  leF 
ter,  resume  and  as  many  as  1 0  clips  to: 
Marianne  Chin,  Director  of  Editorial  Hir¬ 
ing  and  Development,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  901  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103.  Deadline  to 
apply  is  February  1 0,  1 995. 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 

The  Chronicle  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  aspires  to  have  an 
editorial  workforce  that  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  workforce  of  the  United 
States. 


Two  award  winning  alternative  news¬ 
papers  in  Western  Mass,  (5  college 
area)  need  one  take-charge  editor  to 


creative  committed  journalist.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  a  small  staff  of  news 
reporters  and  arts/entertainment 
writers.  Must  be  skilled  in  leading  a 
staff  towards  a  vision.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  news,  interactive  media  experience 
a  plus.  We're  part  of  a  6-paper  group 
offering  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you  have  the  qualities  listed 
above,  plus  an  understanding  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Allen  and  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg,  please  send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  and  at  least  3  clips  to:  Joleen 
Benedict,  New  Mass  Media,  Box  700, 
87  School  St.,  Hatfield,  MA  01 038. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE  newspaper 
company  in  Eastern  Europe  is  looking 
for  editors  to  join  general-interest  start¬ 
up  in  Poland.  We'll  also  be  looking  (or 
news,  business  and  cultural  reporters. 
Minimum  of  five  years  experience  on 
daily,  trade  or  wire-service,  please. 
Resume  to  Alan  Krauss,  Budapest  Sun, 
Dozsa  Gyorgy  84/ A,  1068  Budapest, 
Hungary.  Fox  (36-1)  268-1 103. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-131 3. 


Fear  is  faithlessness. 

George  MacDonald 
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ENTRY-LEVEL  reporting  position;  cover 
beat  and  writer  features  for  1 5,000- 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Send 
resume  and  clippings  to:  Keith  S. 
Sheldon,  Managing  Editor,  Evening 
Observer,  8-10  E  Second  St.,  Dunkirk, 
NY  14048. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR: 

Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Zone  2  is 
looking  for  an  executive  editor.  We 
need  someone  to  lead  and  train  our 
young,  willing-to-learn  reporters  and 
editors  to  improve  our  story  count, 
layout  and  design  and  photography. 
The  individual  should  currently  be  an 
editor  at  a  weekly  newspaper  or  group 
of  newspapers.  Box  07244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
talented  mid-level  news  manager  with  a 
solid  track  record  to  nx>ve  up  to  the  lop 
news  job  at  over  30,000  doily.  The 
right  candidate  must  possess  creative 
ideas,  high  energy,  and  the  motiva¬ 
tional  insight  to  redirect  and  lead  our 
newsroom  team  to  new  standards  of 
excellence.  We  are  in  a  growing 
market  adjacent  to  a  major  South¬ 
eastern  metro  area.  Plenty  of  competi¬ 
tion  but  great  opportunity  for  the  right 
individual.  Must  be  a  team  player  as 
well  as  a  team  leader.  Organizational 
skills  important.  Layout,  design,  pagina¬ 
tion  experience,  and  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment  important  ingredients  (or  success. 
Send  introductory  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  example  of  current 
newspaper  to  Bill  Beauchamp,  Director 
Human  Resources,  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation,  PO  Box  936, 
Augusta,  GA  30903. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS  to  work 
on  Business  Day,  Thailand's  first  inter¬ 
national  English-language  business 
daily  newspaper  based  in  Bangkok. 
Applicants  must  hove  daily  newspaper 
and  business  editing  experience,  be 
fluent  in  Quark  XPress,  and  above  all, 
flexible  and  adaptable.  A  knowledge  of 
P.Ink  publishing  system  is  helpful,  but 
not  essential. 

Fax  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Mr. 
Chatchai  Yenbamroong,  Publisher,  at 
66-2-512-3565. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

St.  Joseph  News-Press,  an  aggressive 
Midwestern  daily,  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  cover  health,  social 
issues.  We're  looking  for  a  self-starter, 
someone  who  cares  about  people,  loves 
to  dig  and  has  a  flair  for  writing.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Nancy 
Gaarder,  City  Editor,  News-Press,  PO 
Box  29,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 

MANAQNG  EDITOR 

Zone  5,  16,000  circulation  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  needs  experienced  energetic 
leader  for  talented  newsstaff.  Should 
have  solid  creative,  editing  and  prod¬ 
uction  skills,  a  commitment  to  quality  com- 
munity  journalism,  and  a  vision  for 
grovrth.  Good  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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WE  HAVE  BEACHES! 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

LIKE  TO  DIG  for  stories,  wallop  the 
competition  and  write  the  Page  1  story 
of  the  day?  The  Express-Times,  a 
52,000  circulation  daily  in  Easton,  PA, 
needs  several  reporters  who  love  hunt¬ 
ing  lor  news  to  join  our  talented  staff. 
Easton's  a  great  place  to  live  and  we're 
an  hour  from  New  York  City,  less  than 
two  hours  from  Philadelphia  and  two 
hours  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  you're 
interested,  send  a  resume  and  six  of 
your  best  clips  to  Theresa  Anderson, 
regional  editor.  The  Express-Times,  30 
N.  Fourth  St.,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  XDBS  VYEEKLY 
Media*Adminislration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


NATIONALLY  recognized  small  daily 
near  Houston  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Duties  include  all  areas  of  d^lc 
work  with  some  paste  up  and  reporting. 
Good  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  07234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Central  Maine  AM  daily  needs  a  news 
editor  with  pizzazz.  We're  looking  for 
someone  great  with  headlines,  layouts 
arxl  directing  a  staff  lo  produce  a  qual¬ 
ity  local  newspaper.  Serrd  resumes  and 
letter  to  Alan  Buncher,  Executive  Editor, 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  25 
Silver  St.,  Waterville,  ME  04901 . 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Enthusiastic,  creative  leader  needed  to 
head  six-person  copy  desk  at  34,000 
circulation  daily  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Southwest  Michigan. 
We're  looking  for  an  individual  with 
top-rate  design  and  editing  skills. 
Pagination  and  Macintash  graphics 
experience  preferred.  Submit  resume 
and  samples  to  Steve  Pepple,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO 
Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER-EDITOR, 
combination  person  needed  for  large 
weekly  natural  resources  publication. 
Oversee  photo  production  of  reporter, 
photographers  and  correspondents. 
Take  p^tographs  as  well  as  edit  those 
of  others.  Have  darkroom  skills  but  mov¬ 
ing  to  electronic  reproduction  so  skill 
with  scanning  photos  and  negatives, 
Photoshop  and  Macintosh  computers  is 
a  must.  Also  report  and  write  news 
stories  as  well  as  edit  copy.  Some  page 
layout  also  required.  QuarkXPress 
experience  prefeaed.  We  need  a  Jock- 
of-all-trades!  Five  years  journalism 
experience  and  journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  07246,  Editor  & 
Publish^. 


In  times  of  stress  be  bold  and  valiant. 

Horace 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER:  Mulit-faceted  newsletter 
publisher  covering  major  Washington 
policy  issues  seeks  a  highly  motivated 
reporter  with  experience  covering  the 
Defense  Department  and/or  Capitol 
Hill.  If  you're  interested  in  covering  the 
inner  workings  of  the  military  and  Con¬ 
gress,  you  could  be  exactly  the  person 
we  want.  Send  letter  with  resume  and 
clips  to:  Defense  Group,  Inside  Wash¬ 
ington  Publishers,  Suite  1 400,  1 225  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  VA 
22202. 


REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  week¬ 
day  PM  and  Sunday  AM  in  Northeast 
lawa,  is  looking  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  cover  a  five-county 
area  as  part  of  our  four-person  state 
desk.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Amy  Davis,  state  editor, 
Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box  540, 
Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all  prod¬ 
uction  duties  including  pasteup,  ad 
design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must;  journalism 
degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225/ week. 
Elox  06880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CENTRAL  Florida  daily  needs 
an  editor/reparter  who  doesn't  mind 
doing  everything  from  writing  stories  to 
paginating.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Katrina  Elsken, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Okeechobee,  FL  34973. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shrevepart,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  (or  a  sports 
editor  overseeing  efforts  of  talented 
award-winning  staff.  You  will  direct  cov¬ 
erage  of  preps,  small  college,  LSU,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  and  New  Orleans 
Saints,  local  CFL  and  CBA  teams  and  a 
minor  league  baseball  team.  But  we 
want  more  than  traditional  coverage. 
Recreation,  the  outdoors,  women's 
sports,  enterprise  and  computer- 
assisted  reporting  also  are  important  to 
us.  A  strong  track  record  of  leadership 
is  as  important  as  sports  experience.  If 
you  feel  you're  up  to  the  challenge, 
send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Editor  Judy  Christie,  The  Times,  222 
Lake  St.,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  eiKourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply.  EEO 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Bureau  that  serves  eight  dailies  (com¬ 
bined  circ:  600,000)  needs  creative 
leader  to  oversee  seven  full-time 
reporters  covering  Detroit  pros  and  col¬ 
leges.  If  you  hove  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  organizational  skills,  can 
inspire  experienced  writers  and 
brainstorm  ideas,  let's  talk.  Experience 
covering  top  sports  and  knowledge  of 
outdoor  and  recreational  activities  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Meegan  Holland,  Bureau  Chief,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933.  Questians?  Phone: 
517-487-8888. 


THE  POST-TRIBUNE,  a  Knight-Ridder 
paper  just  outside  Chicago,  needs  a 
go-getter  assigning  editor  vmo  can  lead 
us  through  some  competitive  changes  in 
our  market.  Candidates  should  be 
experienced,  independent,  creative, 
and  able  to  keep  pace  in  an  evolving 
situation.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  where 
initiative  is  highly  valued.  If  interested, 
send  resume  and  work  samples 
immediately  to  Kay  Manning,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


The  Delaware  State  News  needs  a  copy 
editor.  A  30,000  circ.  daily  in  the  ccmi- 
tal  of  the  First  State,  we're  a  plucky, 
smaller-sized  paper  with  a  big  respon¬ 
sibility.  Don't  let  size  fool  you.  We  need 
a  bright,  career-minded  professional 
who  can  both  edit  copy  and  design 
good  looking  pages.  We  also  hove  a 
reporter  position  open.  Contact  Mike 
Peirine,  Delaware  State  News,  P.O. 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903.  It's  a  great 
place  to  live. 


RING?  HIRINT5?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOK 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equipment 
you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will  make 
your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  9  pages  of  new,  fresh 
and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad.  Fax  us  at  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail 
it  to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  11  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

PLACE  YOUR 
AD  TODAY! 
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EDfTORIAL 


THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  is  seeking  a 
poginotor/copy  editor  wilfi  a  degree  in  j 
journalism.  Knowledge  of  word  pro¬ 
cessing  on  computers  is  essential;  know¬ 
ledge  of  page  layout/pagination  is 
desirable.  A  minimum  of  tnree  years 

Xience  is  preferred.  Responsibilities 
iclude  designing  and  paginating 
pages  for  FUN  and  Sunday  Magazine; 
compiling  the  calendars  for  FUN  and 
Sunday  Magazine;  compiling 
Neighbors  Notes;  assist  in  preparing 
the  daily  TV  Grid  and  copyediting 
locally  written  copy.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  days  and  hours. 
Days  will  generally  be  MorKlay  through 
Friday,  but  will  vary  with  new.  Hours 
will  generally  be  daytime  with  evening 
work  probable  as  needed.  Mail  resume 
to  The  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821. 


THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers  in 
America,  has  openings  in  two  key  posi¬ 
tions: 

Night  Managing  Editor  -  We  need  an 
aggressive  nightside  m.e.  to  head  up 
the  co^  desk  of  our  30,000  daily  AM 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Carididotes  will  be 
self-starters  well-versed  in  pagination 
with  a  track  record  of  team  building 
and  leadership. 

Assistant  Features  Editor  -  This  entry 
level  editing  position  is  responsible  for 
the  orwnization  and  production  of  the 
daily  features  section.  Candidates  will 
hove  journalism  degree  or  equivalent. 
Pagination  experience  a  definite  plus.  A 
flair  (or  page  design  essential. 
Candidates  (or  both  jobs  should  send 
resumes  to  Cliff  Ward,  managing 
editor/days,  at  the  Northwest  Herald, 
PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60039- 
0250. 


NEWS  PROFESSIONALS 

The  nation's  foremost  family  of 
Jewish  weekly  publications  seeks: 

MANAQNG  EDITOR  for  PALM 
BEACH,  an  elegant  and  dynamic 
Jewish  community.  Salary 
$50,000-$60,000. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  (or  BALTIMORE, 
(rome  to  one  of  the  nation's  lar^st 
and  most  respected  Jewish  pub¬ 
lications. 

Salary  $40,000-$50,000. 

REPORTERS  for  ATLANTA  and  BAL¬ 
TIMORE,  where  independent  and 
resourceful  writers  prosper.  Sabry 
$20,000-$27,000. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  familiar 
with  Israel  and  rrational  Jewish 


Apply  if  you  can  demonstrate  pro¬ 
ven  journalism  achievement,  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  Judaism,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  tirelessly  for  com¬ 
mensurate  rewards.  New  hires  will 
flourish  professionally  and  enjoy 
our  warm  environment.  Send  clips 
and  a  convincing  letter  (quickly)  to: 
Michael  Davis,  Editor,  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times,  2104  N.  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21218. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  copv 
editor  to  work  on  the  news  desk  handl¬ 
ing  local,  national  and  foreign  copy. 
Applicants  must  have  strong  word¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills, 
which  will  be  tested.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  flexible  hours.  Minimum  of  rive 
years  of  copy-editing  experience  on  a 
large  or  midsized  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  required.  Candidates  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  brief 
autobiography  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  Deadline  is  February  24. 
No  calls,  please. 


THE  RUTLAND  HERALD  is  seeking  a 
full-time  reporter  to  join  its  city  desk. 
Familiarity  with  and  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  the  Northeast  a  plus.  This 
beat  includes  hard  news,  feature  and 
enterprise  reporting. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Jo-Anne  MacKenzie,  City 
Editor,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland,  VT 
05702. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  News 
Director  for  14,500  six-day  daily  to 
direct  local  news/photo  coverage  In 
1 2-county  area,  manage  speciaf  edi¬ 
tions,  set  staff  to  improve  writing  skills 
and  news  judgment.  Experience 
necessary.  Great  community,  staff, 
benefits  at  locally-owned,  award¬ 
winning  newspaper.  Send  complete 
resume,  history  and  requirements  to 
General  Manager,  Hastings  Tribune, 
PO  Box  788,  Hastings,  NE  68902.  No 
phone  calls. 

LEGAL 

MEDIA  ATTORNEY.  Growing  Chicago 
firm  seeks  an  attorney  with  3-5  years 
experiecKe  in  the  representation  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  practice  will  emphasize  libel 
litigation  and  pre-publication  review.  A 
background  in  general  litigation  and 
journalism  is  preferred.  An  Illinois 
license  will  be  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  30,000  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  seeks  a  Mailroom 
Manager.  Experience  with  automated 
inserting  equipment  a  must.  Candidates 
must  possess  strong  supervisory/ 
communication  skills.  Mail  resume  to: 
Circulation  Director,  PO  Box  1 937, 
Salisbury,  MD  21 802 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Award-winning  daily  in  rural  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seeks  a  young,  energetic  photo¬ 
grapher  for  photo  department. 
Responsibilities  include  daily  assign¬ 
ments  and  darkroom  work  with  latitude 
for  special  projects.  Competitive  pay, 
excellent  benefits,  comfortable,  people- 
oriented  workplace.  Good  first  job  far 
young  photojoumalist.  Send  resume,  con¬ 
tact  sheets  c/o  Bax  07236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Lei  ihe  past  drift  away  with  ihe  water. 

Japanese  saying 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  Head 
Pressman  needed  for  12,000  circ  doily 
in  Colorado.  Must  be  organized, 
budget  minded  manager  with  a  head 
far  growing  commercial  print  business. 
Call  J.  Duffy  at  303-925-2220. 


THE  SAVANNAH  (Georgia)  NEWS- 
PRESS  has  immediate  opportunity  far  a 
Pressroom  Superintendent.  Attributes 
desired  include  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  at  least  three  years 
supervisory  experience  in  a  pressroom 
with  a  double  width  press  and  ability  to 
handle  applicable  administrative  duties. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  standard 
operating  procedures  and  strategic 
objectives.  Other  responsibilities  include 
developing  training  programs,  purchas¬ 
ing  materials,  scheduling  crews  and  con¬ 
trolling  waste.  The  job  does  necessitate 
the  ability  of  the  successful  candidate  to 
flexible  in  working  as  needed  to  opera¬ 
tional  needs.  Please  send  your  resume 
Lou  Barnes,  Employment  Manager, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  -  Missouri 
printer  is  looking  (or  on  experienced 
production  manager  with  hands-on 
Knowledge  of  both  pre-press  and  web 
offset  printing.  Some  travel  is  involved. 
Salary  begins  at  $50,000  and  will 
increase  with  your  ability  to  manage 
cost,  waste  and  personnel.  401 K  and 
profit  sharing,  plus  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  health  insurance  far  your  family 
paid.  Send  resume  to  PTS,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
3204,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc.  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Production 
Manager  in  Zone  9.  Volt  is  a  full  ser¬ 
vice  provider  of  ad  services  using  a 
fully  automated  and  paperless  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  position  supervises  a  team  of 
exempt  and  non-exempt  ad  services 
personnel  who  manage  the  work  flow 
to  meet  contractual  turnaround  and 
quality  standards.  As  a  vendor  who 
operates  from  the  customer's  site,  you 
play  an  integral  role  in  balancing  the 
needs  of  the  advertiser,  the  account 
executive,  and  Volt's  off-site  production 
centers. 

You  must  possess  excellent  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  and  hove  a 
proven  track  record  in  managing  a 
mid-sized  newspaper  production  oper¬ 
ation.  Familiarity  with  graphics 
packages,  networks,  color  and  pre¬ 
press  functions  is  essential.  Your  people 
skills,  technical  competence  and 
tenacity  to  build  a  show  place  and  a 
new  way  of  doing  business  will  provide 
you  with  growth  opportunity  in  our 
worldwide  network. 

Send  your  Resume,  References,  and  a 
cover  letter  detailing  your  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Shireen  Farr 
Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 

1000  Sentry  Parlway,  Suite  1000 
Blue  Bell,  PA  19422 

No  Phone  Calls  Please 


PRODUCTION  DIREaOR 


We  are  interested  in  locating  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  production  director 
who  has  the  leadership  skills  to  assist  us 
in  our  continued  growth.  We  are  a 
busy  multi  publication  group  with  com¬ 
mercial  printing  customers.  We  operate 
24  hours  a  day  within  a  heavy  oriented 
deadline  situation.  Our  experienced 
production  associates  operate  a  1 4  unit 
Goss  Community  press  and  work  in  a 
Mac  oriented  comp.department.  If  you 
have  the  experience  and  believe  you 
can  lead  our  associates  to  new  heights 
and  maintain  our  commercial 
customers,  then  we  offer  a  competitive 
Salary,  bonus,  and  benefit  package. 
Send  your  letter/resume  to:  Ray  Pike, 
presiclent  CMN  Publications,  215  N. 
Main  St.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858. 


OLYMPIC  COORDINATOR 

Major  Newspaper  publishing  company 
seeks  high  caliber  professional  to 
develop  promotional  strategies  far  the 
1996  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  develop  and  implement 
revenue  initiatives  (magazines,  books, 
special  promotions,  etc.)  for  roll  out 
early  1996  and  during  daily  coverage 
of  the  Olym  pic  Games  in  Atlanta.  This 
individual  must  hove  a  minimum  of  3  to 
5  years  editorial  and/or  marketing 
experience,  hove  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  presentation  skills,  be  able  to 
function  independently  and  have  the 
ability  to  manage  profitability  and 
achieve  maximum  productivity  in  a 
technically  sophisticated  publishing 
environment. 

We  provide  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  environment  and  excellent 
opportunity  far  career  development.  For 
confidential  consideration,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to: 

Box  07243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 


The 

communication 
link 
of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  llr\e,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  trie,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hsertlon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  Brie  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  followtng  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rotes  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBUSHER/CEO/GM/CCX) 

Over  17  years  of  soccesslul  newspaper 
management  experience  with  20,000- 
200,000  circulation  award-winning 
dailies  including  10  years  as  publisher 
and  CEO.  Innovative  and  persuasive 
team  builder  committed  to  combining 
profitability  with  quality  journalism  and 
community  service.  Extensive  labor  and 
legal  bacxground.  Box  07204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LEADERSHIP,  vision,  attitude, 
perseverance,  profit.  If  these  are 
qualities  you  are  seeking  in  your 
advertising  director,  I  suggest  we  meet 
at  your  convenience.  Box  07248,  Editor 
&  ^blisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


OVER  1 2  years  experience  as  Pro¬ 
fessional  Illustrator  specializing  in 
portraits.  Highly  skilled  in  Freehand 
and  Quark  creating  Graphics  and  Page 
Design.  Box  07249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


A  PROFESSIONAL  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  with  excellent  creden¬ 
tials...  Over  25  years  experience. 
Strong  administrative  skills  and  people 
motivator.  Proven  track  record  in  all 
areas  of  Circulation.  Solid  Business  and 
personal  references  upon  request... 
Interested  in  Zones  9-8-6  only. 

(702)873-3936 


PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Market¬ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (516)  588-2735. 


YOUNG,  experienced  circulator  look¬ 
ing  (or  opportunity  os  home  delivery  or 
circulation  manager  at  a  mid  to  large 
sized  daily.  20  years  experience  at  a 
'huge*  west  coast  daily  and  its  number 
one  suburban  competitor.  Would  prefer 
zones  5,7,8,  or  9.  Salary  negotiable. 

Box  07235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVOCATIVE  and  knowledgeable 
sports  columnist  seeks  position  at 
niedium-lo  large-sized  newspaper.  I  am 
an  experienced  sports  reporter  who 
adds  strong  layout  skills  and  quality 
reporting  to  my  ability  to  writer  columns 
that  can  make  you  mad,  make  you 
laugh  or  make  you  think.  Contact  Rick 
at  (41 2)  254-1 21 6. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  key  post  with  daily,  preferably  in 
competitive  situation.  Staff  motivation, 
packaging,  editorial  leadership  are  my 
specialities.  Box  07230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST  published  by  National 
Lampoon  seeks  editorial  work. 
George  Gehleri  (602)  567-5973 


SAVVY  SCRIBE! 

Full-time  local  news,  features 
correspondent  for  Top  10  daily  and 
columnist  for  city  magazine  seeks  staff 
job  on  metro  daily  or  magazine.  Pas 
beats  include  politic,  immigrants,  food, 
the  arts.  Will  move  anywhere.  Reply: 
Box  391 102,  Cambridge,  MA  021 39. 


FREELANCE 


WELL-ROUNDED,  experienced  writer/ 
photographer  with  ability  to  author 
informative,  entertaining  copy  (or 
myriad  of  audiences.  Available 
immediately  (or  freelance  assignments. 
Reply  to  Box  0721 8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FREELANCE  photographer  with  WIRE  & 
DAILY  experierKe  available  for  Feature, 
News,  Sports  assignments.  Top-notch 
corrcert-snooter  also.  CAN  TRANSMIT!! 
Tim  (708)  298-6351.  Pager  (708)  603- 
6668.  Chicago  -  5  min.  fiw  O'Hore. 


/  love  the  challenge  of  starting  at  zero 
every  day  and  seeing  how  much  I  can 
accomplish. 

Martha  Stewart 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

11  West  19m  street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  F70<  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Charles  Stough 

WHY  JOURNALISTS  SHOULD  TEACH 


OVER  THE  21  years  I  have  worked  at 
the  Dayton  Daily  News,  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  lecture  as  a  guest  at  Ohio 
University,  every  college  and  universi¬ 
ty  in  the  Dayton  area,  and  at  many 
high  schools. 

Without  exception,  every  visit  to  a 
classroom  has  left  me  encouraged.  The 
popular  wisdom  that  most  modern 
youngsters  of  the  “video  generation” 
are  uninterested  in  complex  issues,  or 
in  the  written  word,  clearly  is  false. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  youngsters 
have  more  choices  than  1  did.  Students 
of  professional  news-gathering  today 
explore  not  only  the  facts  and  issues 
that  confront  society  but  do  so  in  a 
much  wider  field  of  search.  And  they 
have  several  powerful  new  media  for 
delivering  news. 

For  my  part,  even  as  a  reporter  finds 
satisfaction  in  learning  and  delivering 
the  news,  1  found  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  discovering  the  future  flame- 
keepers  of  my  profession,  and  in  nur¬ 
turing  their  resolve  to  succeed  in  it. 
Teaching  is  reporting,  after  all. 

A  newspaper  reporter  seldom  is  giv¬ 
en  to  see  what  happens  after  the  read¬ 
ers  get  the  news.  Pearl  Harbor  stories 
stir  combative  resolve,  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination  stories  give  rise  to  worldwide 
mourning,  devastating  tornado  stories 
inspire  humanitarian  helpfulness.  But 
such  events  happen  only  rarely.  We 
cannot  know  how  a  reader  will  use  a 
“minor”  piece  such  as  a  meeting  an¬ 
nouncement,  or  a  local  obituary  or  a 
movie  review.  And  yet  we  publish 
many  thousandfold  more  of  such 
pieces  than  earthshaking-event  re¬ 
ports,  since  instinct  and  experience  tell 
us  that  however  much  they  matter  to 
readers,  they  do  matter. 

But  in  a  classroom,  I  have  seen  and 

Stough,  a  reporter,  columnist  and  editor 
with  the  Dayton  Daily  News  for  more 
than  21  years,  is  the  author  of  three 
books  and  a  weekly  column  distributed 
by  the  New  York  Times  News  Service 
and  Internet. 


been  warmed  by  that  glint  in  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  eye  when  a  notion  becomes 
clear.  From  time  to  time,  eyebrows 
arched  and,  once  or  twice,  jaws 
dropped.  And  1  thought,  “Wow.  People 
get  paid  for  this?” 

And  here  is  a  concrete  example.  As 
surely  as  there  will  be  another  car 
wreck  to  report  in  tomorrow’s  paper, 
every  professional  in  the  news  business 


regularly  confronts  the  accusation  that 
some  reportage  has  caused  pain  or  will 
cause  pain,  sometimes  to  innocent 
people:  A  scandal  will  close  a  company 
and  people  will  be  unemployed,  or  a 
vote  will  fail  and  an  improvement  will 
be  delayed,  or  an  idol  will  fall. 

In  my  young  years  it  was  Watergate, 
and  high  government  officials,  dis¬ 
mayed  more  by  the  divulging  of  perfidy 
than  by  perfidy  itself,  accused  the  press 
of  doing  evil. 

In  that  epoch,  on  a  TV  panel  show  1 
watched  a  New  York  Times  editor  say, 
“A  journalist  is  not  responsible  for  the 


the  Asian  American  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation  (AAJA)  has  recommended  that 
its  group  honor  a  convention  boycott  of 
California  called  for  by  other  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  wake  of  the  state’s  passage 
of  Proposition  187. 

The  committee  has  proposed  that 
AAJA  withdraw  plans  to  hold  its  1998 
annual  convention  in  California  and 
begin  planning  for  an  alternate  site. 
The  recommendation  will  be  consid- 


consequences  of  the  truth.”  On  hear¬ 
ing  that,  1  was  resolved  that  my  profes¬ 
sion  would  survive  and  be  vindicated, 
but  most  important  would  continue  to 
report  even  bad  news.  And  I  was  right. 

One  day,  many  years  later,  1  talked 
with  journalism  students  at  Wright 
State  University.  There  was  a  local  is¬ 
sue  in  the  news  with  parallels  to  Wa¬ 
tergate.  Reportage  would  cause  reputa¬ 


tions  to  be  altered  and,  incidentally, 
bad  things  to  happen  to  good  people. 

I  answered  a  question  about  it  with 
that  statement  from  the  New  York 
Times  editor,  “A  journalist  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consequences  of  the 
truth.” 

Every  student’s  head  bent  to  the 
notebook  at  hand,  every  hand  wrote, 
and  a  vital  truth  was  passed  on  to  an¬ 
other  25  journalists  about  whom  the 
world  need  have  no  worry. 

Interest  in  teaching?  If  1  ever  called 
myself  a  reporter,  how  could  1  not 
teach? 


ered  by  the  full  board  at  its  meeting  in 
early  March. 

Proposition  187  denies  medical  and 
educational  services  for  undocumented 
aliens  and  requires  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals  to  report  those  without  documenta¬ 
tion. 

Both  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  and  the  National 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  have  decided  to  cancel  their  con¬ 
vention  plans  for  the  state. 


The  popular  wisdom  that  most  modern 
youngsters  of  the  ‘Video  generation”  are 
uninterested  in  complex  issues ,  or  in  the 
written  word,  clearly  is  false. 


AAJA  considers  skipping  Calif. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of 
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“You’ve  got  a  great  nejwspaper. 
But  I  only  want  to  pat  for 
advertising  that  react  les 
families  with  kids  ages  4-8.” 


Newspapering  today  is  a  whole  new  world.  It 
demands  managers  who  are  bold  and  decisive, 


fanatical  commitment  to  customer  service 
and  support.  We  insist  on  working  with  our 
customers  every  step  of  the  way — during 
installation,  training  periods  and,  once  a 
system  goes  live,  every  day  thereafter. 

Niche  marketing  has  brought  demands 
by  advertisers  that  media  offer  them  the  ability 
to  be  more  varied  and  more  selective  in  their 
promotion  thrusts.  Some  may  call  it  street-by- 
street  selling.  Others  one-on-one  or  personal 
marketing.  Database  marketing,  of  course,  is 
the  most  commonly  used  term. 

It’s  an  environment  of  opportunity.  For  you 
to  sell  customized  insert  programs.  Alternate 
delivery  services.  Direct  mail  campaigns.  All  real¬ 
istic  sources  of  new  revenues.  Scores  of  news¬ 
papers  are  already  relying  on  PBS  to  help  them 
with  their  most  challenging  business  problems. 

Let’s  talk.  Call  Gina  Spiller,  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at  ■bha 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1350  East  Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018.  ■ 


PUBUSHIIMG  in  addition  to  being  brave.  Your  advertising 


business  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  won’t  come 
back  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  go  get  it  back. 

That  means  making  some  big  moves. 

Some  smart  moves.  Now. 

Publishing  Business  Systems  has  a  keen 
understanding  of  what  advertisers  are  looking 
for — the  efficiency  that  accrues  from  targeting, 
the  impact  that  flexibility  generates. 

So  from  the  ground  up,  we  designed  our 
MediaPlus™  line  of  newspaper  business  software 
products  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  begin  taking 
advantage  of  database  marketing.  What  sets 
MediaPlus  products  apart  is  that  they  are  written 
in  a  database  language  so  that  you  can  get 
going  now.  Settle  for  anything  less  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  playing  catch  up  for  the  next 
two  years. 

What  sets  PBS  apart,  and  a  major  reason 
why  we  have  out-stripped  the  competition  for 
more  than  two  years  running,  is  our  almost 


SYSTEMS 


Christian  Singe’s  Network 

Voice  Personals 


Join  the  fastest  growing 
target  market  personals  program 

in  the  country. 

Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide  alongside  your  existing  personals. 


Operated  by  Bureau  One  (213)  957-7380  ONE 
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